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THE TREASURY REPORT. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has presented to Congress 
an elaborate and clear report of the condition of the 
national finance. The receipts of the last fiscal year 
have amounted to 287 millions and the expenditures to 258 
millions, so that the surplus is over 29 millions or 13 mil- 
lions more than was anticipated in the estimates made a year 
ago. One of the early sections of the report is devoted to 
the sinking fund. Mr. Morrill’s predecessor, Mr. Bristow, 
contended that by the terms of the Act of Feb. 25, 1862, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was bound every year to purchase 
or to pay off one per cent. of the entire debt of the United 
States. He also supposed that this obligation was not modi- 
fied or capable of set-off from the fact that in past years an 
excess over and above this sum of one per cent. may have 
been purchased and set apart with the sinking fund. On the 
other hand it was contended by a multitude of respectable 
authorities that Mr. Bristow’s construction of the law was not 
sound, and that the spirit and the letter of the statute would 
be satisfied if an average of one per cent. of the public debt 
were paid off although in some years we might pay off more 
and in others less. Mr. Morrill has taken this view of the 
law. 

The refunding of the National debt is the next topic of 
the Secretary, and he shows how, in August, 1876, he made 
a contract with the Syndicate for the negotiation of four and 
a half per cent. bonds for the refunding of the five-twenties. 
He states that under this contract, nearly thirty-six millions 
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of four and a half per cent. bonds have been sold, that five 
calls for five-twenties of ten millions each have been issued, 
and that the refunding operations are still in progress. 
The chief part of the report is taken up with the subject 
of resumption. Mr. Morrill begins by stating that the Act 
of March, 1869, laid the foundation of the subsequent 
financial policy of the Government, and declares that this 
policy should consist first in the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of the greenbacks and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States; and secondly, in the 
redemption of the greenbacks in coin at the earliest practi- 
cably period. In conformity with this organic law, the Act of 
January, 1875, fixed the rst January, 1879, as the day of 
redemption, and gave authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make provisions for resumption, by accumulating 
gold and by selling bonds for the purpose of buying it. He 
was also instructed to issue silver coin, with a view to the 
same ultimate object, and the law of April 17th and July 
22d, 1876, further enlarged the powers of the Secretary in 
regard to the silver issues. Mr. Morrill does not explain 
the relative value of the various powers thus conferred upon 
the Secretary, with a view to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. With regard to the accumulation of gold coin, and 
the amount that will be needful, the estimates which have 
been offered to the public vary from too millions to 400 or 
even 500 millions. Mr. Morrill seems to think that three 
hundred millions will be sufficient. 

He also adds, that “in the interest of permanent redemp- 
tion, and as a means of maintaining the same, it is deemed 
important, also, if not quite indispensable, that provision 
should be made requiring the National banks to gradually 
provide coin in such ratio as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may direct, and to hold the same as a part of their legal 
money reserve, so that said reserve, on the first day of 
January, 1879, shall be equal in amount to the entire reserve 
required by law. To the same end, as the fractional cur- 
rency is withdrawn, it is deemed expedient that not only the 
vacuum caused thereby in the matter of change should be 
made good, but that, as additional change, the volume of 
silver should be increased to the amount of at least eighty 
millions of dollars, and silver made a legal tender to the 
amount of ten dollars in all cases, except the obligations of 
the Government of the United States and the customs dues.” 

With regard to the emission of silver coin, Mr. Morrill 
states that the Department began to issue immediately after 
the passage of the Act of April 17th, 1876, subsidiary silver 
coin, in redemption of the outstanding fractional currency, 
the coin having been struck under the authority of the 
Resumption Act of January 14th, 1875. As the silver issues 
were rapidly absorbed, and the demand went on increasing, 
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the silver coined previous to the passage of the Act of April, 
was issued in payment of the currency obligations of the 
Government. Another step in advance was made by the Act 
of July 22, 1876, which authorized the issue of silver coin in 
exchange for legal tender notes. The total issues of silver 
to October 3oth, 1876, were $22,096,712, of which amount 
there has been issued for fractional currency $12,953,259. 
The Secretary adds, “that the demand for silver coin for 
circulation, though growing less urgent, still continues fully 
equal to the capacity of the mints to supply it.” 

After a brief summary of the National Bank system, in 
which Mr. Morrill recapitulates the chief statistics of the 
Comptroller’s report, the Secretary predicts that if the 
market value of United States bonds should remain unchanged 
the National Banks will not probably take out, before Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, more than 18 millions. If however the bonds 
should decline, a considerable aggregate of them would he 
thinks be re-deposited by the banks that have withdrawn 
bonds amounting to $65,102,800 since June 2oth, 1874. He 
explains that the profit on circulation depends on the price 
paid for the bonds and on the rate of interest. If the business 
of the country should revive, or if the value of the bonds should 
decline, he supposes that the amount of the circulation will 
be largely increased. When the rate of interest is 7 per cent. 
the profit on circulation is estimated at two and a half per 
cent. and where the rate is 10 per cent. the profit is about 
one and a half per cent. at the present valuation of the bonds. 

As to the Internal Revenue Mr. Morrill shows that the 
increase in the aggregate collections has amounted to nearly 
seven millions, of which $ 4,344,374 were from spirits and 
$2,491,878 from tobacco. Our revenue system is now rapidly 
approaching that stability which should always be aimed at 
in fiscal legislation. With the exception of the bank taxes 
which are collected partly by the Internal Revenue bureau, 
and partly by the Treasurer directly, there is no agitation for 
any repeal or modification of existing taxes. A proposition 
has however been made in some quarters for a tax on tea and 
coffee. Some of the advocates of these new taxes design them 
for the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury, for the 
purpose of buying gold for resumption ; while other advocates 
of the tea and coffee taxes would substitute them for the 
bank taxes when these are repealed. As the surplus is now 
sufficiently large, the repeal of the bank taxes need not entail 
the necessity of levying any new taxes in their place, except 
indeed Mr. Bristow’s interpretation of the sinking fund law 
should be revived, which is not very likely. On the whole 
the Secretary’s report has been favorably received, though it 
is devoid of many of those sensational topics which have given 
so much of public interest to several of the previous reports of 
the Treasury. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR 
RENCY. 


We are rapidly accumulating in the annual reports of our 
banking system by the Comptroller of the Currency, a large 
mass of valuable information which will be of use to the 
future historian. The report which has just been laid before 
Congress, is in some respects more interesting than any of 
the previous documents which Mr. Knox has prepared since 
his appointment, three or four years ago. His present report 
may be considered in two aspects; it is a history of the past 
growth of our banking system, and it is a representation of 
its present condition all over the country. Our limited space 
compels us at present to confine our attention to the second 
of these. We need not remind our readers of the four distinct 


branches which make up our financial system. There is first 
the National Banks, which constitute by far the largest 
portion of the system; then there are the State banks and 
the private Bankers, and finally there are the Savings Banks, 
with which may be combined the Trust Companies and other 
financial corporations which receive deposits and make loans, 


and do a qualified banking business. With regard to the 
National Banks, the report of the Comptroller is of course 
the most detailed and complete. He presents the following 
table of the resources and liabilities of the National Banks 
for the last eight years, as follows: 


Oct. 8, 
1870. 
1,615 
banks. 
Mil’ ns. 
716.0 . 
340.6 . 
"37-7 
23.6 . 
109.5 - 


Oct. 9, 
1869. 
1,617 
banks. 
Mil ns. 
682.9 . 
339-5 + 
44.6 . 
22.2 - 
109.9 « 
25.2 - 
23.0 . 
83.7 . 
10.9 -+ 


Oct. 2, 
1871. 
1,76 
banks. 
Mil ns. 
841.6 
364-5 
45:8 - 
24.5 - 
143-2 . 
30.1 . 
232 
107.0 . 


Oct. 3, 
1872. 


1,91 
banks. 
Mins. Mil’ns. Mil’ns. 

e 877.2 + 944.2 » 954.4 + 
382.0 - 388.3 - 383.3. 
276. 236. 280. 
25. BF. we 

128.2 . 149-5 - 134.8. 
32-3 - 34-7 - 38.1 

10.2 + 29 - 31.2 

102.1. 92.4 80.0 . 
ag8 . 26.8 « 

1250. 100.3. 


Sep. 12, 
1873. 


1,976 
banks. 


Oct. 2, 
1874. 
2,094 


banks. 


Oct. 1, 
1875. 1876. 
2,087 2,089 

banks. banks. 


Mil’ns. Mil’ns. 


984.7 + 931.€ 

370.3 + 337-2 
28.1 . 47.8 
335 + 344 

14457 - 146.9 
42-4 + 43-1 
8.2 . 23-4 
76,5 - 

28.§ . 

87-9 

48.8 

19.6 . 


Oct. 2, 


RESOURCES. 


EOORB ic 0.0:0:6066secsese0:0 
Bonds for circulation ...... 
Other U. S. bonds. 

Other stocks, bonds, &.... 
Due from other banks ..... 
Real estate........+00. cece 
Specie 

Legal tender notes......... 
National bank notes......- 
Clearing-house exchanges... 
U. S. certificates of deposit 
Due from U. S. Treasury.. 
Other resources 


+1,755-8 «1,830.6 . 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits..... 
Circulation 

Due to depositors 

Due to other banks 

Other liabilities............ 


479-6 
110.3 


« 466. 
335-1 + 


+ 628.9 
- 148.8 


+ 491.0. 
+ 120.3. 


340.3 


54-5 + 


+ 640.0 . 
« 173.0. 


493.8 
129.0 


oe 


334-2 


683.8 . 


175.8 


+1.755-8 .1,830.6 .1,877,2 


504.8 . 
134-4 
53-0 
819.1 
679.4 + 
179.7 + 


-1,882.2 . 1,827.2 
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The resources and liabilities of the National Banks at the 
close of business on the second day of October, 1876, are 
exhibited on the following table : 


Boston, Phila- 
New York. delphia, and Other reserve Country 
City. Baltimore. cities.* banks. Aggregate. 
RESOURCES. 47 banks. 99 banks. go banks. 1,853 danks. 2,089 banks. 
Loans and discounts cove . see . sees + 479,169,333 »$ 927,574,979 
On U.S. bonds on demand.... $6,277,492 - $843,143 + $ 1,031,631 . eB a : hoi 
On other stocks, bonds, &c., on . ; ; 
demand 583749,574 + 19,114,232+ 9,025,493 « 
Payable in gold 42338,058 - 66,184. 3,185,558 . 
On single-name paper, without 
other security.....-..seee0e + 16,634,532 - 9,355,654+ 6,739,679 
All other loans see 98,243,569 -138,596,601 « 76,204,245 take ‘ dees 
Overdrafts ...- coe 70,900 . 53,923 « 442,806 . 3,162,106 . 35729,735 
Bonds for circulati 19,237,500 + 45,701,200. 23,164,250 .249,067,450 . 337,170,400 
Bonds for deposits . 775,000 + y00O . 2,903.500. 10,419,500. 14,698,000 
U. S. Bonds on hand.............+ 16,135,000 5,113,700. 3,988,600. 7,904,850+ 33,142,150 
Other stocks and bonds... 10,061,841 + 3,764,452+ 2,898,144. 17,720,720. 34,445,157 
Due from reserve agents......... sees 17,357,152 + 14,626,028 . 55,343,771 - 87,326,951 
Due from other national banks... 15,819,090 . 9,416,355 - 6,316,500. 15,973,145 - 47,525,090 
Due from other banks and bankers. 2,368,687 . 1,224,185. 2,257,546+ 6,210,865. 12,061,283 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 8,786,099 . 6,388,028. 4,873,487 « 23,074,328 - 43,121,942 
985.419 + 873,246. 965,361. 4,163,618 6,987,644 
Premiums «.++++ ++ 2,674,989 - 952,269-  975,954+ 6,112,039- 10,715,251 
Checks and other cash items...... 1,856,901 + 1,119,261 783,553 8,283,425. 12,043,140 
Exchanges for clearing-house + 63,940,479 - 19,165,458. 4,764,880. sahuie - 87,870,817 
Bills of other national banks. ... 1,249,038 . 3,595,725 + 1,833,969 - 9,231,583- 15,910,315 
Fractional currency.... ... eee 105,307 263.554 139,810. 908,533 + 1,417,204 
SPeci€ ..-.eeeeee sess 14,576,574 - 2,824,504 15,197,380. 2,761,239 21,360,767 
Legal-tender notes ...... +++ 27,902,384 . 14,452,686 . 12,163,255 - 29,733,592- 84,250,847 
U. S. certificates of deposits. ..... 17,365,000 7,020,000 . 2,905,000. 1,28¢,000. 29,170,000 
Five per cent. redemption fund. . 829,194 - 2,036,716. 997.134 - 10,843,329 14,706,373 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 241,225 . 739,694 « 181,212. 875,193 « 25037,323 
389,223,852 «311,237,922 .184,564.975 -942,238,619 .1,827,265,368 
_ LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock.... . 66,400,000 . 80,886,985 . 47,005,500 .305,509,747 + 499,802,232 
Surplus fund 18,926,148 - 22,540,745 - 14,858,851 . 759876,538 - 132,202,282 
Undivided profits 8,897,208 . 4,729,284. 3,954,832 - 28,863,892. 46,445,216 
National bank notes outstanding.. 14,832,784 . 38,202,086 . 20,164,866 .218,344,284 - 291,544,020 
State bank notes outstanding 77,800 « 92,483 - 2,793 + 418,943 « 622,019 
Dividends unpaid 212,279 + 15462,452. 193,301 - 1,987,502 . 3,855,534 
Individual deposits 184,063,417 «121,104,228 . 67,185,902 .279,031,663 . 651,385,210 
U. S. deposits 279,691 - 277,719 - 1,330,813 - 5,368,578. 7+256,801 
Dep’ts of U. S. disbursing officers 145,072 - 14,731 « 918,603 . 2,668,376 . 3746,782 
Due to National banks. 71,814,793 + 32,255,097 - 159732,932 - 11,753,147 - 131,535,999 
Due to other banks and bankers.. 23,524,660 . 7,413,797 » 11,574,183 - 5737472. 48,250,112 
Notes and bills rediscounted.. ... eee ° 113,415 - 589,399 - 3,761,593 - 4,494,407 
Bills payable 50,000 . 2,144,900. 1,043,000. 2,916,884. 6,154,784 


Total. coccccccce oecives seco 389,223,852 .311,237,922 «184,564,975 »942,238,619 «1,827,265,368 


*The reserve cities, in addition to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are 
Albany, Pittsburgh, Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Saint Louis, and San Francisco. 


Four distinct features of the National banking system 
suggest themselves for examination. First, there is its system 
of publicity, which consists of regulations for quarterly 
reports which are sent by each National Bank to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Washington, by whom they are 
tabulated and their results published in the newspapers. 
Secondly, there is the system of examination which is carried 
on under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
by experts, who have orders to visit every National Bank at 
least once a year, and to pay special visits when required by 
the Comptroller, in any doubtful cases requiring special super- 
vision. It is to be regretted that the Comptroller has said 
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so little in his reports of this important part of the machin- 
ery of his bureau. No other banking system of which we 
have any account has ever adopted this system of inspection, 
and in common with a large proportion of our banking com- 
munity, we had considerable doubts as to the expediency of 
the plan when it was first proposed in 1863. It is true that 
this system of inspection was copied from our New York 
banking law, but there was considerable doubt whether a 
plan which worked well in the metropolitan State could be 
made to work equally well throughout the country. These 
doubts however are at an end. Although there is much room 
for improvement in some of the details, the work of the 
examiners must be admitted on the whole to have been 
efficiently done, and in many instances, both in this city and 
elsewhere, notable advantages have resulted from the labors 
of the inspectors, besides those general advantages which 
attend the vigorous superintendence of any large and widely 
extended system of banks. We trust that in his future 
reports the Comptroller will be able to give more detailed 
information as to the quiet and unostentatious, but efficient 
and useful labors of the bank examiners. 

The second point of interest is the security which is held 
in Washington for the National bank notes. This plan of 
exacting security, as established in the National banking law, 
was borrowed, like many others of its best features, from 
the banking law of this State. The following table exhibits 
the kinds and amounts of United States bonds held by the 
Treasurer, on the rst day of November, 1876, to secure the 
redemption of the circulating notes of National Banks: 

Rate of 
Class of Bonds. Authorizing Act. Interest. Amount. 
Loan of February, 1861, (81s.) February 8, 1861........ 6 percent. $ 3.061,000 
Loan of July and Aug. 61, (81s.) July 17 and Aug. 5, 1861. do. 45,147,450 
Loan of 1863, (815. )........+see0ee MATCH 3, $563..<<cceccces do. 23,698,750 
Five-twenties of June, 1864..... June 30, 1864. do. 24, 500 
Five-twenties of 1865............. March Fa 1865 do. 4,013,500 
Consols of 1865 0. do. 6,050, 100 
Consols of 1867 io do. 9.471,000 
Consols of 1868 " do 2, 502,000 
Ten-forties of 1864. ............00+ March 3, 1864 5 percent. 88,950,300 
Funded loan of 1881 July14,’70,& Jan. 20,’71. do. 134,652,400 
Funded loan of 1891 do. 4¥%perct. 10,305,800 
Pacific Railway bonds............. July 1, ’62, & July 2,’64. 6 per cent. 9,851,000 


$ 337,727,800 


These securities consist of $ 103,819,300 of six per cent. 
bonds (including $9,851,000 issued to the Pacific Railroad,) 
$ 223,602,700 of five per cent., and $10,305,800 of four and a 
half per cent. bonds. Since October 1, 1870, there has been 
a decrease of six per cent. bonds, amounting to $ 143,097,000, 
and an increase of five per cents of $127,685,150. During 
the year ending November 1, there has been a decrease of 
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$ 24,783,912 of six per cent., and a decrease of $15,443,500 of 
five per cent. bonds. During the last two months, $ 10,305,800 
of four and a half per cent. bonds have been deposited, of 
which $3,409,050 were deposited in exchange for six per cent. 
bonds, and $5,357,500 in exchange for five per cent. bonds. 

The third feature of interest in our banking system is the 
taxation to which it is liable both from the State govern- 
ments and also from the government of the United States. 
Considerable agitation has been produced by the mischievous 
pressure of the taxes upon the banking business. Vigorous 
and enlightened efforts had been for several years put forth 
with the view of obtaining relief. First of all the banks 
endeavored to induce the State governments to lessen the 
pressure of their taxes, and failing here the banks are now 
making a united effort throughout the country to induce 
Congress to repeal the national taxes. These imposts consist 
of a tax on the capital and the deposits of all banks to the 
extent of one half per cent.a year. The National Banks have 
also to pay a tax of one per cent. upon their circulating 
notes. This tax on the circulation is a charge on the profits 
derived by the banks from this part of their business, It 
can scarcely, therefore, be objected to as a tax because it is 
rather an expedient by which the government shares with the 
banks the profits which really ought to belong in part to the 
people. We do not understand then that the banks seek for 
repeal of the tax on circulation; but they do seek and they 
ought to obtain the repeal of the taxes on their capital, their 
surplus and their deposits. The Comptroller discusses this 
question in a very elaborate manner, as was stated in the 
BankKER’S MaGazine for December. 

The last characteristic of our banking system which we 
will refer to is that of free banking as it is called. The Act 
of 1874 authorized National Banks to withdraw their notes 
and give up the privilege, partially or altogether, of issuing 
currency. Under this law $52,853,560 of bank notes have 
been relinquished by the banks, and an equal amount of 
greenbacks for their redemption deposited in the treasury. 
Of these fifty-two millions, nearly three-fourths have been 
actually called in and destroyed, the amount being $37,122,- 
069. The chief free banking feature of our system was, 
however, introduced by the Act of January, 1875, which 
repealed the old limitation of 300 millions, and allowed 
unlimited issues of National bank notes, with the proviso 
that eighty per cent. of greenbacks should be called in and 
cancelled for every month’s issues of new National bank 
notes, until the greenbacks outstanding should be reduced to 
300 millions. 

During the year ending November 1, 1876, $7,093,680 of 
additional circulation has been issued, of which amount 
$1,305,140 was issued to thirty-six banks, having a capital of 
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$ 3,189,800, which were organized during the year. The 
whole amount of additional circulation issued since the pas- 
sage of the Act of January 14, 1875, is $18,080,355; and 
legal-tender notes equal to eighty per cent. thereof, or 
$ 14,464,284, have been retired, leaving $ 367,535,716 of these 
notes outstanding November 1, 1876. During the year, 
$ 31,929,864 of National Bank notes have been retired without 
re-issue ; the actual decrease for the year being $ 24,836,184, 
and the total decrease since January 14, 1875, being $ 30,- 
710,732. Within the same period lawful money to the 
amount of $28,179,285 has been deposited with the Treas- 
urer to redeem circulation, $25,301,231 of which have been 
deposited by two hundred and thirty banks in operation, for 
the purpose of retiring circulation, and $2,878,054 by banks 
in liquidation. The amount previously deposited under the 
Act of June 20, 1874, was $27,552,329, and by banks in 
liquidation $6,210,175 ; to which is to be added a balance of 
$ 3,813,675 remaining from deposits made by liquidating 
banks prior to the passage of that Act. Deducting from 
the total of the sums named ($65,755,464) the amount of 
circulating notes redeemed and destroyed, and for which no 
re-issue has been made, there remained in the hands of the 
Treasurer on November 1, 1876, $20,910,946 of lawful money 
applicable to the redemption and retirement of circulation. 

The statements, compiled by the Comptroller from returns 
made of the redemption of National bank notes show that 
there was received at the redemption agency of the Treas- 
ury, during the year ending November 1, 1876, $216,149,601; 
of which amount about $72,000,000, or 33 1-3 per cent. was 
received from the banks in New York city. The total 
amount received by the Comptroller for destruction from 
the redemption agency and from the National banks direct 
was $ 102,793,501; of which amount $47,863,288 were issues 
of the banks in the city of New York, $39,208,292 of Boston, 
$15,210,718, Philadelphia; $ 8,926,713, Baltimore; $7,682,207, 
Pittsburgh ; $3,387,940, Cincinnati; $ 6,860,763, Chicago ; 
$ 4,334,385, St. Louis; $ 2,514,883, New Orleans; $2,517,640, 
Albany; and $ 2,609,690, Cleveland. There was $ 104,188,948 
of National bank circulation outstanding on November 1 upon 
which the charter number had not been printed, and 
$ 215,687,248 in circulation having that imprint. 

Passing next from the National banking system to the 
other systems of banking, the Comptroller gives a very com- 
plete review of all the private, State, and Savings banks, 
with their capital and deposits. He shows that the total 
number of banks of all the four descriptions which were 
doing business in May, 1876, is 6,609, and that the capital 
of these institutions amounts to 720 millions, while their 
total deposits amount to 1,974 millions. It thus appears 
that the National banking system has an aggregate capital 
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more than twice as large as the total capital of the other 
banks throughout the country, while the National bank 
deposits are less than one-third of the total deposits of the 
whole of our banking system. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1875. 


Geographical State Banks and ————Savings Banks ‘ 

Divisions. Private Bankers. With capital. Without capital. Total. 

States and Cap?'l. Deposits.  Capi’l. Deposits. Deposits. Cap?’ l. Deposits. 

Territories. No. Mil’ns. Mil’ns. No.Mil’ns. Mil’ns.No. Mil’ns. No. Mil’ns. Mil’ns. 
New England... 126 . 11.6. 24.0 « 2 .0.3 + 5e2 © 436 © 413-9 - 564 + 11-9 + 443-5 
Middle 1,270 . 90.8 . 23204 - 3 «O62. 0.8 . 218 . 382-8 «1,491 . 91-0. 616.0 
Southern 517 « 36-0 « 4206. 3 4+ GBs Bo BOe ge. Big. 45.0 
Western & Ter.. 1,853 . 70.9 « 188.0 . 19 4-1 «3206 « 38 . 47-0 . 1,910 « 75.0. 267.6 


United States. 3,766 . 209.3 . 48760 - 27 . 50 « 3901 - 695 ~ 845-6 . 4,488 . 21463 - 1,371+7 


MAY 31, 1876. 


Geographical State Banks and. Savings Banks 

Divisions. Private Bankers With capital. Without capital. Total. 

Slates and Capi’ l. Deposits. Capi’l. Deposits. Deposits. Cap?’l Deposits. 
Territories. No. Mil’ns. Mil’ns. No.Mil’ns. Mil’ns. No. Mil’ns. No. Mil’ns. Mil’ns. 


New England... 135 . 11.7 - 23-6 . £ 00.2. 404 «436 ce @I5e% - 572. 11-9 » 443-2 
Middle 2,296 . 89.2 « 223.4 « 3 +O.3 « 862 - 282 . 382.8 . 3,478 . 89-5 « 607.2 
s : S16 « 35-7 « 44:9 « 3-004 «+ O66 42 BO ce §23 « Ht. 47-5 
Western & Ter.. 15896 - 77¢4 « 188.1 . 19. 41 Zo 92-0 . 39 « 48.0 . 2,954 « Sts . 266c8 


United States. aie + 214.0 « 480.0 . 26 «5.0 . 37-2 . 691 . 844.6 « 4,520 . 219.0 . 1,361.8 

If the number, capital, and deposits of the National banks 
on October 1, 1875, be combined with the number, average 
capital, and average deposits of the State banks and private 


bankers, savings banks, and trust and loan companies, as 
shown by the table (page 500 ame) for the six months ending 
November 30, 1875, it will give a total number of 6,576, a 
total banking capital of $719,101,966, and total deposits of 
$ 2,036,296,106. A similar combination of the National Banks 
for May 12, 1876, with the State banks, savings banks, etc,, 
for the six months ending May 31, following, will give for 
the latter date a total number of 6,609, a total banking 
capital of $ 720,012,806, and total deposits of $1,974,189,449. 

The Comptroller presents classified tables showing by 
States and geographical divisions the number of shares of 
National bank stock, the location of the shareholders, etc. 
The total number of ’ shares is 6,505,930, and of shareholders, 
208,486. The average amount of stock held by each share- 
holder is about $3,100. In the Eastern States it is about 
$2,100; in the Middle States, $3,100; in the Southern States, 
3,400; in the Western States, $4,8co; and in the Pacific 
tates and Territories, $8,300. Shareholders of National bank 
stock reside in every State and Territory in the Union except 
in Washington and Alaska; in eleven countries or provinces 
of this continent and adjacent islands; in twenty-five coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in the islands of the 
sea. These tables are commended to the lovers of the inter- 
esting and the curious in monetary statistics. 
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FINANCIAL PARALLELS. 


In considering our abnormal financial condition—our 
apparent want of prosperity and real financial and com- 
mercial distress—it is curious and may be instructive to note 
how nearly parallel in both causes and effects is our present 
experience to that of England from 1815 to 1825. A pamph- 
let entitled “ Silver and Gold in their relation to the problem 
of Resumption,” by Mr. S. Dana Horton, published recently 
for private distribution, besides being full of arguments and 
figures, ably showing the necessary relation of both silver 
and gold to a possible resumption of specie payments by 
this country, presents interesting statements of the financial 
changes in England from 1815 to 1825. From these may be 
seen the remarkable parallel to our own experience from 1865 
to the present time; a parallel which may, perhaps, extend 
through the next few years. We quote as follows: 

“Among the results of Waterloo came the necessity imposed 
upon the business world of Great Britain of abandoning 
inflation in its various forms, and returning to coin and con- 
vertible notes.” 

“The dreaded day was eventually deferred—first to 1818, 
then to 1819, and again to 1820-23—but it would seem safe 
to say the work of preparation was by all interested, silently 
begun at once.” 

“A remarkable development of inventions and manufactures 
falls also within this period, and it is also marked by the 
exceptional position of England with reference to the ocean 
trade of Europe, occasioned by Napoleon’s attack on British 
commerce.” 

“In 1816 the new system of coinage was introduced; the 
quality of being a genuine ‘pound sterling’ was taken away 
from silver; a new coin, the sovereign of gold, was made 
the new pound sterling and monetary unit and sole unlim- 
ited legal tender; while the place of the legal tender shil- 
ling was filled with a new coinage of silver tokens, whose 
paying power was limited to sums of forty shillings.” 

“In 1817 a partial resumption or redemption in coin by the 
bank of certain classes of bank-notes ensued, upon which the 
authorities do not seem to be agreed.” 

A change of a few words would make this account agree 
very nearly with our own history. In minor points, as well 
as in the demonetization of silver, is this the case. In 1817 
an attempt was made to partially resume, and which failed, 
that may be compared to the effort on the part of our 
Treasury to redeem greenbacks in silver, limited to five dol- 
lars to each applicant. 
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The quotation which now follows will show that the course 
of England was that which we are now pursuing: 

“In the ‘Memorandum’ furnished to Parliament by the 
Bank Directors in 1832, they give twenty millions of pounds 
as the aggregate amount, which they were obliged to obtain 
from foreign countries, in order to fulfill their duties under 
the Act of 1819. 

“This, of course, ig in addition to the existing reserve, 
which in August, 1818, stood at six million, in 1819 at 
three and four. 

“In view of these figures, and of the low premium in gold 
which had prevailed for some years, and the amount of 
silver token money issued in 1816, it would secm safe to 
say that the specie stock of 1821, compared with the specie 
stock of 1812 and 1813, must indicate an increase of from 
twenty-five to thirty million pounds. 

“A controlling purpose of this great accumulation within 
the control of the bank, of gold obtained from foreign 
countries, was the contemplated substitution of gold in place 
of the one and two-pound notes of the Bank of England, 
and of the country banks as well. It will be remembered 
that the Act of 1797, which originally authorized their issue, 
limited their duration to the period of restriction of cash 
payment. 

“ Seven and a half million pounds were accumulated by the 
bank to redeem its own notes of these denominations. 

“In providing as much more for the redemption of the 
country notes, the Directors, according to their own account, 
before cited, had anticipated by three years the commands 
of Parliament. 

“A large part of their own notes were withdrawn in 1821, 
and although directed to be ready to redeem the country 
notes before 1825, they had already provided themselves with 
the necessary gold in 1822.” 

The motives of those who directed this financial plan were 
questioned, and the criticisms as to their disinterestedness 
read like complaints of the present day. 

“The effect of this policy of the financial magnates of 
Great Britain was well and tersely indicated by the words of 
the Memorandum of 1832, already cited. This great supply 
of gold could ‘only be purchased by reduced prices of 
commodities.’ 

“Tt seems to have been the purpose of the Bank Direct- 
ors to hasten the period of redemption of the small notes 
before the time ordered by law. | 

“Whether and in either case to what extent in this action 
they were leaders or were led by circumstances, it is difficult 
to decide; but Ricardo himself had suggested beforehand a 
motive of self-interest for such action. 

“He said in the debate of 1819: ‘They had no real 
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interest in depreciating the currency: it would be rather 
their interest to raise it, even to double the value. They were 
in the situation of creditors, not of debtors; their whole 
capital being in money or in securities representing money.’” 

Ricardo states the case as a debtor of the present time 
would; and the condition of affairs which the following 
account describes, is analogous to that of the past three 
years in this country, and it is entitled to special attention. 

“Tt now became more and more evident that the sub- 
stantial interests of the nation were suffering grievous ills, 
arising from mistaken legislation.” 

But our own inflationists, in their arguments, have not gone 
so far as “ Brougham’s proposition to reduce taxation in pro- 
portion to what was supposed to be the fall of prices, and 
the attempt to reduce the sovereign from twenty to four- 
teen shillings,” which fall within the year 1822. Our paper- 
money advocates are generally more moderate, and only 
claim to want to be “let alone.” 

We now come to a part of the experience of England 
that may foreshadow our own in the coming year; although 
in entering into the realm of prophecy, we must not forget 
that to both hard and soft-money advocates the lessons of 
history have “honor except in their own country.” 

“In the end the contest was allayed by the passage, in the 
same year, of a law repealing the provisions of the Act of 
1819, which required that the country-notes for £1 and £2 
should be withdrawn on and after May 1, 1823.” “A ‘respite’ 
was thus granted in the substitution of coin for paper. In 
truth, however, the gold requisite for the contemplated with- 
drawal of paper having been already collected from abroad, 
the law appears to have set these millions free to produce 
what may be called a Coin Inflation.” 

Is the legislation of Congress this winter to be similar? If 
we are to have the parallel perfect, we, too, must have a 
“respite,” even if it comes rather late. But with or without it, 
the indications are that with political matters settled, we shall 
find, through sacrifices already made, in other words, “lower 
prices,” our “Coin Inflation” a possibility. 

We certainly have been treading in the footsteps of the 
past. Those footsteps may be named, “inflation by paper 
money,” “mistaken legislation,” “policy of financial mag- 
nates, who were creditors, and whose advantage was in hav- 
ing money double in value,” and the “substantial interests 
of the country suffering grievous ills.” We now come to the 
history which may be ours in whole or part in the next few 
years, as we are wise and heed warning. The previous 
quotation as to “Coin Inflation” refers to the year 1823. At 
this time “A rise of prices now began and a revival of busi- 
ness, which, upon this new basis of paper and coin, swelled 
into one of the great tidal waves of speculation, whose 
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devastations make epochs in commercial history,” and which 
resulted, in 1825, in a suspension of specie payments. The 
rapidity of change here related is remarkable; the resump- 
tion of specie payments, the sudden inflation, and then the 
suspension of specie payments following upon a rise in prices, 
all in two or three years. 

We are more prosperous than England was in 1822—and 
this will perhaps prevent our coming “good times” from suf- 
fering a relapse. We have almost a monopoly of the staples 
of trade; and our manufactures nearly supply our own wants 
and can be exported in competition with the world —a situa- 
tion rarely before held by any country. Unless therefore there 
is to be a contest for gold in the world, arising from the 
demonetization of silver, in which our foreign indebtedness 
would prove our weakness, we may succeed where England 
failed, and be enabled to persist in resumption, notwith- 
standing an inflation in prices to be expected after resump- 
tion. We must remember, however, that in a general con- 
test for gold we should fail even with a balance of trade in 
our favor. Our bonds abroad can be used to pay us for 
corn and cotton, and to draw gold from us to an extent 
dictated by the safety of our creditors. We are prosperous 
but we are a debtor nation, and only through continued low 
prices, only through foverty, can we force resumption before 
its natural time. With both silver and gold we can better 
avoid danger, for our creditors are not now contesting for silver. 

In the question of resumption, we must also consider the 
increased demand for gold and silver. The foreign trade of 
Great Britain, of France and of the United States, has 
increased three hundred per cent. in thirty years. Our 
population increases about three per cent. a year; but 
the stock of gold and silver, coin and bullion, in the world, 
at the present rate of production of gold and silver, is 
increasing less than one and a half per cent. a year. In the 
face of these figures and of the relative decrease in proportion 
to the demand of the stock of gold and silver in the civil- 
ized world, and in view, also, of the contest in Europe for 
gold, as shown by the amount of gold now held by the 
National Banks of Europe—a phase in modern finances of 
hoarding gold, which as a practice and in extent promises to 
equal in influence the hoarding of silver by India— per- 
manent resumption, therefore, on a gold basis alone, is a 
problem of unknown quantities and factors too difficult to 
solve. 

In our speculations upon the future as foretold by the past, 
we must include the recent experience of Germany, France 
and Great Britain. Germany has demonetized silver at a 
great cost, and it is a question how much of her com- 
mercial adversity may be ascribed to her single standard 
monomania. France is, financially, prosperous, the envy of 
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her rivals, and yet France is the champion of silver. Great 
Britain is again “suffering grievous ills, arising from mis- 
taken legislation,” at home and in India; and how much of 
this comes from a single standard of gold, while India will 
persist in a single standard of silver, is a question to be dis- 
cussed just now with calmer philosophy by our manufac- 
turers than by those of England. Unquestionably many of 
the English political economists already believe in a “silver 
lining” to their commercial clouds. 

We believe it to be an important economical truth, that it 
is more profitable to see to the prosperity of our debtors or 
customers than to the welfare of our creditors—and that, in 
the arguments that we should have the money of the world, 
we must not forget the advantage, if not the necessity, of 
our having the money of South America, China and India, 
our profitable customers—to say nothing of our being the 
chief producers of silver; their money, and the money of the 
world for four thousand years, and in all human probability 
to be so for a time beyond our ken. H. 


ARE BANKS ENTITLED TO PURCHASE NOTES? 


This question may seem to many of our readers to admit 
but of one reply. The banks in all our principal cities have 
so long been in the habit of purchasing notes in the regular 
course of their business, without any question having arisen 
as to their right to do so, that it has come to be an estab- 
lished axiom of banking that the purchase of notes is one of 
the ordinary functions of the banking business. Two cases, 
however, have just been decided in the State courts of Min- 
nesota, which dispute this long-established principle. The 
first case is that of “Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 7s. 
Baldwin.” We intend, in an early number of the BanKEr’s 
MAGAZINE, to give a report of the decision in full Mean- 
while a brief summary of this important case must suffice. 
The opinion was read by Mr. Justice Cornell, and begins by 
citing the principle that a corporation can only exercise such 
powers as are expressly granted, or such as are incidental to 
its existence or necessary to enable it to execute some one or 
more of its expressed powers. The Court next examined the 
bank statues, in order to discover whether the banks are 
expressly authorized by them to buy promissory notes. No 
such express power is found in the law, which merely con- 
fers upon the banks the power to receive deposits, to dis- 
count bills, notes and other evidences of debt, to buy and 
sell gold and silver bullion, or coin, and foreign and inland 
bills of exchange, to lend money on real and personal secu- 
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rities, and to exercise such incidental power as may be 
necessary to carry on such business. 

In commenting upon these provisions of the banking statute 
of Minnesota, the Court say that the obvious intent of this 
legislation was to secure to men engaged in agriculture, in 
manufactures and in commerce, loans and monetary facili- 
ties at reasonable rates of interest; and also to protect the 
shareholders of banks, and the banks themselves, against the 
risk of loss from inadequate security, such as might be taken 
under the tempting influence of high rates of interest, regu- 
lated only by the necessities and the cupidity of bank 
directors and officers. In view of these principles, the Court 
argue that banks organized under this law do not possess 
the unlimited power of dealing in promissory notes and 
other evidences of debt, as property and choses in action, to 
the same extent as individuals, for otherwise all restrictions 
upon the rate of interest would be a practical nullity, as 
the banks would have the power of evading such a restric- 
tion at any time by simply buying the paper instead of loan- 
ing money upon it. Hence the Court hold that the power 
to purchase promissory notes does not belong under the law 
to any bank as a necessary incident to its existence or to 
the exercise of any of its powers either as a bank of circu- 
lation or deposit. 

The Court next consider whether a bank can buy a 
promissory note as a necessary incident of its function as a 
bank of discount. First it is shown that to discount paper 
as understood in the business of banking, is only a mode 
of lending money, with the right to take the interest allowed 
by law in advance. But discounting a note and buying it 
are not identical in meaning, the latter expression being 
used to denote the transaction when the seller does not 
endorse the note and is not accountable for it. But it is 
obvious that the right of discounting can be fully enjoyed 
by the bank without the possession of the unrestricted power 
of buying and dealing in such securities. And although it 
is true that the discounting bank acquires a title to dis- 
counted paper, and hence, in a certain qualified sense, may 
be said to have purchased it, yet it is a purchase by 
discount, which is permitted, and does not involve the exer- 
cise of a power of purchase in any other way than by 
discount. 

From these premises the Court infer that the power to 
buy a promissory note cannot be regarded as _ necessarily 
incidental to that branch of the banking business which per- 
tains to a bank of discount alone. And as it was before 
demonstrated that the powers claimed were not incidental 
to the other legal functions of the bank as conferred by law, 
the conclusion is reached that under the statute of Minne- 
sota, incorporated banks have no legal capacity to purchase 
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promissory notes. Among the numerous cases which were 
cited in confirmation of the various points held, was that of 
the Niagara Cownty Bank vs. Baker, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio, 15 Ohio St. 69, in which the 
Court decided that a power to carry on the business of 
banking by discounting promissory notes was not a power to 
purchase such notes but to lend money thereon. From the 
whole of the facts, the Court decided that the bank had no 
corporate capacity to make the contract of purchase, and 
never acquired any title to the note in suit, so that the 
alleged act of purchase was strictly ultra vires, and conferred 
no rights whatever. It will be seen that this decision turned 
on a purely technical point of interpretation. We believe it 
has never been carried up as yet to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. There is little doubt, however, as to what 
the decision will be when that tribunal is called upon to 
adjudicate the question. 


STATE TAXATION OF BANKS. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of New York in the 
case of the Gallatin National Bank vs. the Commissioners of 
Taxes, which was published in our last number, has by some 
critics been attacked, on the ground that the doctrines held 
by the Court are novel, and that in particular the ruling 
that bank shares are not to be assessed at their par value 
but at their actual value, is a decided innovation upon ail 
the old principles of assessment heretofore in use. This 
criticism is clearly untenable. To whatever other objections 
Judge Brady’s decision may be amenable, it is clearly free 
from the charge of establishing a novel or unprecedented 
principle of valuation. Some interesting evidence has just 
come into our hands in proof of this statement. Before recit- 
ing it, we might briefly refer to the decision in the United 
States Circuit Court of Missouri, which was also reported in 
our last number; and to the rulings of the two presiding 
judges in regard to the assessment and valuation of bank 
shares. It will be enough, however, for our present purpose, 
to cite that case, which we have not now space to examine. 
It clearly establishes the principle that for tax purposes the 
State assessors are not bound to value bank shares at par, 
except that is their actual value, and that they are justified 
in setting down bank shares in the tax lists at their actual 
value, whether it is above par or below it. 

This argument, however, as presented in the decision 
referred to, does not completely clear Judge Brady and the 
opinion of the N. Y. Supreme Court from the charge of 
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innovation. To do this it is necessary to refer to some 
official documents which were issued when the New York 
law taxing bank shares was passed by the Legislature at 
Albany. This law, which it was the duty of Judge Brady to 
apply in case of the Gallatin National Bank vs. Commis- 
sioners of Taxes, will be found in chapter 761 of the Laws 
of 1866. A few weeks after this statute was passed, it 
received an official interpretation from General Hillhouse, 
the State Comptroller. This document contains the official 
interpretation put upon the law at the time of its passage. 
We have obtained a copy of the document from Gen. Hill- 
house, who is now the Assistant Treasurer at the port of 
New York. As will be seen, it accords in several very 
important respects with the decision of Judge Brady, and so 
far it constitutes a sufficient answer to the charge of inno- 
vation; while the experience, learning and acumen of 
Gen. Hillhouse offer a presumption that so far as his views 
of the law are in accordance with the recent decision of the 
N. Y. Supreme Court, that decision is likely to be sustained 
if appealed. Still as there is doubt in regard to several of 
the principles involved, they should be passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The document issued 
by Comptroller Hillhouse on bank share taxation is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER HILLHOUSE’S CIRCULAR OF 28TH JUNE, 1866. 


Under the provisions of law which direct the Comptroller 
from time to time to transmit forms and instructions to 
the Assessors throughout the State, and which require 
Assessors to be governed thereby, the Comptroller deems it 
his duty to call the attention of these officers to the require- 
ments of the Act, chapter 761, Laws of 1866, relating to the 
assessment and taxation of the shareholders of banks, and to 
prescribe the following rules for their observance : 

First.—In estimating the value of bank shares, the usual 
course has been to assess them at their par value. But this 
standard cannot always be relied on as correct. The real 
value depends very much on the amount of surplus funds 
that has been accumulated, and where these amount to a 
large percentage on the capital, as they do in many 
instances, the real value of the shares will be increased in 
proportion. Hence to assess on the par value, as a fixed 
rule, would result in a discrimination in favor of banks 
holding large amounts of surplus funds, and against others 
not similarly situated. Assessors should decide as to the 
value on the best information within their reach. In no 
case, however, should the assessment be less than the par 
value, without proper evidence that the capital has been 
impaired, through losses actually charged over on the books. 
The Comptroller is informed that in several counties the 
Assessors are disposed to assess bank shares at a price much 
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less than the par value, under the pretense that, in so doing, 
they would only be giving to personal property in the form 
of bank shares the same advantage that is enjoyed by indi- 
vidual holders of other kinds of personal property, a large 
portion of which it is said is concealed, and therefore not 
assessed or taxed. There is nothing in the Act which justi- 
fies so loose and inegorrect a mode of assessment. The pro- 
vision in the first section that the shares shall not be esti- 
mated “at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individuals,” evidently 
refers to the rate per cent. of tax, and not to the amount of 
the assessment. Such is the construction given to the pas- 
sage by this Department, and Assessors should conform 
thereto. 

Second.—No deduction should be allowed shareholders from 
the assessment of their shares for debts. The only deduction 
provided for is a proportionate part of the real estate of the 
bank which is to be assessed against the corporation. If it 
had been the intention of the Legislature to allow of other 
deductions, it is fair to presume that they would have been 
expressly mentioned in the Act. The inference that because 
the value of the shares is to be included in the valuation of 
the personal property of the shareholder, his right of offset 
for debts will attach to this as well as other items of his 
personal estate, does not appear reasonable or just. The 
value of the shares is to be included in the valuation of the 
personal property of the shareholder, “at the place, town or 
ward where ‘the Bank is located, and not elsewhere.’” 
Now, as a large proportion of the holders of bank shares 
reside in places, towns and wards, other than where the 
institutions are located, it is plain that the value of their 
shares cannot be included in the valuation of the personal 
property of this class, because it is a general provision of 
law that the tax-payer is to be assessed for his personal 
effects, in the district where he resides. Hence, if the law 
were administered on the inference stated, it would give resi- 
dent shareholders a privilege not possessed by non-residents, 
and thus result in an inequality which it may be presumed 
the Legislature did not intend to sanction. It would have 
another bad effect, by making it impracticable for banks to 
assume and pay the taxes levied on the respective interests 
of their shareholders, as it is believed most of them will 
do, provided the shares are included in the valuation of the 
personal property of the stockholder, as a separate and dis- 
tinct item. If mingled with other property, subject to deduc- 
tion for debts, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate it from the mass, and ascertain the exact amount of 
tax with which it was chargeable. Thus any benefit and 
convenience to be derived from an assumption of the tax by 
the banks would be lost. Practically the question is of no 
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importance, except to the few tax-payers where debts exceed 
the value of their personal property other than bank stock. 
To the great majority, the right of offset would be of no 
advantage if admitted, while it would create inequalities and 
embarrassments that would render the administration of the 
law more difficult. 

Third—No deduction should be allowed for the propor- 
tionate interest of a shareholder in the stock or bonds of the 
United States held by the corporation. It is true that these 
securities cannot be taxed either in the hands of corpora- 
tions or individuals, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Van Allen vs. Nolan ef a/., assessors, 
has decided that a tax on the shares is neither a tax of 
the capital of the bank, nor of the stocks of the United 
States, where the whole or a portion of the capital may be 
invested in such stocks. However opinions may have dif- 
fered on this subject, the case referred to must be taken as 
an authoritative decision of the question, which leaves the 
whole of the interest of the shareholder subject to the tax. 

Fourth—In the case of individual bankers, the Act con- 
templates that they are to be assessed in the same way as 
banks and banking associations. This appears evident from 
the fact that, although they may not issue certificates of 
stock, each one hundred dollars of their capital, for the pur- 
pose of taxation, is to be held and regarded as one indi- 
vidual share, and the shares are declared to be personal 
property. It should be understood, however, that the term 
“individual banker” does not include persons engaged in 
business, under the name of bankers, who are not organized 
as such under the banking laws of the State, who issue no 
circulation, and who do not therefore appear to come within 
the designation of the term as used in the Act. The capital 
of this class is to be assessed on the same principle as the 
property of other individuals, and they are entitled to the 
same deductions from the amount of their assessments, for 
debts and investments in the United States stocks. 

Fifth.—By the seventh section of the Act, “the franchises 
and privileges granted by the Legislature to savings banks or 
institutions for savings are declared to be personal property 
and liable to taxation as such, in the town or ward where 
they are located, to an amount not exceeding the gross sum 
of their surplus earned and in the possession of said bank or 
institution.” The right to tax corporations for their fran- 
chises is so clear, that it is difficult to see how it can be 
strengthened by making them personal property, if that were 
possible. It is no less difficult to realize the policy or 
justice of taxing a bank for them “# an amount equal to its 
whole earned surplus, a procedure which would at once close 
up every savings institution in the State. Construing the 
section in conformity with what is believed to have been the 
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intention of the Legislature, though the language fails to 
express it, the Comptroller concludes that these institutions 
should be assessed on the amount of their surplus funds, 
after deducting such portion as may be invested in the stocks of the 
United States. It is not easy to see how this deduction can 
be avoided by a tax on the franchises and privileges, as pro- 
vided in the Act, if such tax be imposed in the usual form 
of a percentage on a fixed valuation or assessment. The 
stocks of the United States being exempt from taxation, they 
could not properly be included in the assessment, and must 
therefore escape. It is equally clear that these securities, 
as owned by savings banks, do not come within the scope 
of the decision of the Supreme Court before referred to. It 
is there held substantially, that a tax on the shares of a 
banking corporation is not a tax on the stocks of the United 
States in the possession and ownership of the institution, but 
that on the contrary it is a tax upon the new use and appli- 
cation of these securities, conferred by the charter of the 
association. As there is no use or application of the indebt- 
edness of the Government, open to savings banks, except 
such as is enjoyed in common with individuals, that is, the 
right of holding them for the purpose of investment, it seems 
plain that they are as fully exempted from local taxation in 
the one case as in the other. 


THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


The history of the last ten years has been rich in illustra- 
tions of some of the most obscure and fundamental principles 
of political economy. When at the close of the Franco-Ger- 
man war the victorious Germanic Empire had to receive 
from France 1100 millions of dollars in gold, almost every 
one supposed that a period of unexampled poverty and 
depression, anarchy and distress, awaited the prostrate nation ; 
and that the victorious Germans would enter on a career of 
commercial and industrial prosperity, and might become the 
richest nation in the world. How singularly these anticipa- 
tions have failed is now matter of history. For a century 
to come the economists of the future will have a wide field 
opened before them in these facts for the exercise of their 
ingenuity and scientific acumen. An article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes attempts to analyze some parts of this interest- 
ing financial history. In 1869 it says business in Germany was 
active and prosperous. For the capital and industrial enter- 
prise of the country there was ample employment. The 
depressing effect which had so long been fostered by the 
fears of a war with France had passed away and financial 
confidence gave a healthy tone to the chief departments of 
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business. This activity of financial confidence was illustrated 
by the success which attended the operations of Strousberg, 
who was then at the height of his adventurous career. We 
have lately shown in narrating the incidents of Strousberg’s 
successes and troubles, how severe was the shock which 
heralded the announcement of the war with France. Such a 
paralysis came over the financial community that when a 
German national loan of 125 millions of thalers was announced 
at 88, scarcely three millions were subscribed on the Berlin 
Bourse previous to the public opening of the books. This 
panic, however, was but momentary. When the news arrived 
of the battle of Weissembourg, this very same loan which 
happened on that day to be publicly offered was eagerly bid 
for and ran up from 88 to par. From that time the credit of 
the German Government never receded, and as the military 
successes of the imperial army followed in quick succession, 
the public confidence was raised to so high a pitch, that an 
indemnity of large amount began to be talked of, and 
ambitious schemes were mooted for raising Germany to as 
high honors in the commercial arena as it had already won 
in the theatre of war. After ashort and brilliant campaign, 
when these inflated notions were culminating, the French 
milliards were poured into the German Treasury. With these 
funds the most extravagant notions of wealth and of future 
progress took possession of the new Empire. The means of 
developing Germany, of carrying out vast enterprises, of 
stimulating manufactures and commerce, of strengthening its 
military force, of carrying on public improvements such as 
canals, docks, forts and railroads seemed to come into their 
hands, and almost immediately, a violent fever of speculative 
excitement began, the extent and evils of which are set forth 
with graphic clearness in the article before us. In reading it 
one seems to be exploring a chapter in our own financial 
history, with notable exaggerations. Before 1870 the number 
of banks whose stocks were dealt in at the Berlin Bourse was 
48, but in 1873 the number had increased to 133. From 1799 
to 1870, nearly 300 joint stock companies had been organized 
in Germany, but in 1871 and 1873 the number of new com- 
panies formed was 780. Of these new enterprises many were 
building societies; and “A statistician has calculated that if 
all the projects of these societies had been carried into execu- 
tion, a town capable of accommodating g millions of inhabit- 
ants,” or more than four times the aggregate population of 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, would have been built. 
Of course, however, the formation of manufacturing compan- 
ies attracted a considerable portion of the speculative agita- 
tion, and of the fictitious capital in which it flourished. “In 
1870 28 such companies were quoted on the Berlin Bourse, 
representing a capital of 98 million of marks; these were 
substantial companies which the subsequent crisis has touched 
but little, and their average dividend in 1874 was 5.88 per 
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cent. which was a little higher than before the war. In 1876 
225 new companies had been entered on the list with a capital 
of 564 millions of marks; their average dividend at 10.38 
per cent. to finish at one per cent.; and the latter figure 
scarcely gives a true idea of the loss borne by the share holders, 
for a great number of the companies are bankrupt, and since 
1874, 136 of them have paid no dividend. 

We notice in passing that till now we have heard very 
little of the defaulting railroads of Germany. To read the 
European newspapers, reviews and journals, one might sup- 
pose that the only railroads- in the world that had been 
defaulting in their interest were those of the United States. 
Now the fact comes out that in Germany there have been 
railroad defaults to a very large amount. The _ reviewer 
whom we are quoting tells us that the speculation in Ger- 
man railroads was so active and rabid, that nothing seemed 
able to stop it. The cost of building the roads increased 
50 to 100 per cent., but the new stock issued was rapidly 
absorbed, though in 1872 it amounted to 244 millions of 
marcs, and in 1873 to 471 millions. 

With regard to the operative classes, their condition was 
not much improved, though in many cases their wages were 
doubled and their hours of labor reduced by one-half. 
Extravagance and indolence united to rob the laborer of his 
earnings. “The deposits in the savings banks did not 
increase, the house of the mechanic and laborer was no 


better furnished, and his family were no better lodged and 
no happier, so that when the day of panic and cessation of 
work arrived, the mechanic, after all his increase of wages, 
found himself as poor as before, but more discontented 
than ever, and more ready to believe in the magical power 


” 


of strikes, revolutions and political or financial chimeras. 
At the close of this gloomy chapter, our historian asks, with 
some bitterness, what good the French milliards have really 
done to Germany. Is there not, he inquires, a greater loss 
shown by the difference in the price of stocks in 1870 and 
1876—a difference which represents not the transfer of 
wealth but its absolute annihilation? For although some 
of the enterprises that have been started have been success- 
ful, an enormous sum of active capital has been wasted, 
and has been either made temporarily unproductive, or 
utterly and irrecoverably lost. “There remains nothing of 
the increased earnings of the workman, nor of the immense 
sums expended upon ill-advised railroad schemes, upon 
houses badly built, upon colonies without colonists, and upon 
work-shops which have remained empty; so that after all, 
Germany has been unquestionably weakened and impover- 
ished.” 

Such is the conclusion of a French economist, who may 
be excused if he somewhat magnifies the evil. Without 
any exaggeration, however, the dangers which the French 
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milliards have sown broadcast in Germany are sufficiently 
great, and they illustrate the principle that whenever any 
country receives a plethora of capital, some feverish develop- 
ment and spasmodic fluctuations of productive activity will 
be sure to develop themselves. But for the phlegmatic con- 
stitution of the German people, the evils in question must 
have been enormously augmented. An interesting paper 
might be written comparing the effects of the French indem- 
nity in Germany with those produced by the rapid growth 
of wealth among another phlegmatic race, the people of 
British India, in consequence of the cotton famine as it was 
called, which during our civil war attracted immense sums of 
capital to India for the purchase of cotton. In both these 
cases a large influx of floating capital was precipitated into 
a financial system, imperfectly prepared to absorb and assimi- 
late it. In our own country during the war a somewhat 
similar state of things existed, and a large increase of capital 
was poured into all the channels of productive industry. 
Here, however, there was a preparation, a receptiveness in 
the channels of industrial enterprise, so that the speculative 
fever was sooner checked, and the equilibrium was sooner 
regained. Still there were enormous mischiefs developed by 
the inflation movements in this country as everywhere else. 
The course of events in Germany will be watched with the 
more interest, as it offers the latest and in some respects the 


most remarkable example of the evils to which we have 
referred as the result of a plethora of capital. 


nt ee 


THE PAPER CURRENCY OF INDIA. 


So much attention has been given of late to the finances 
of India, with a view to elucidate the silver problem, that 
it is somewhat surprising that the paper currency in use 
in that country, has received so little attention. Most of 
the economists who have discussed the Indian aspect of the 
silver difficulties, have argued as if there were no money but 
coin in circulation among the 200 millions of population in 
British India. It is a fact, however, that for many years 
past, government notes have been in circulation in that 
country, and that their amount at present exceeds fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. This system of government notes was estab- 
lished about the same time as the greenback circulation of 
the United States. Since 1862, the Indian Government has 
issued, through its Paper Currency Department, notes of 
denominations ranging from £1,000 to 1os., these being 
secured in the same way as the notes of the Bank of 
England—partly by a deposit of Government securities, and 
in part by a fluctuating stock of gold and silver coin and 
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bullion. For the emission of these notes, the whole country 
has been divided into ten “circles” of issue, the notes ‘of 
each circle being legal tender only within its limits, but pay- 
able on demand, either at the place of issue or at the capital 
city of the Presidency within which that place is situated. 
Commencing with an issue of £ 3,690,000, the volume of the 
note currency steadily increased until, in 1869, it amounted 
to £ 10,141,070. Since then, however, as will be seen from 
the subjoined table, it has fluctuated considerably : 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF NOTE CIRCULATION, AND OF EACH DESCRIPTION OF 
RESERVE OF THE PAPER CURRENCY DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, during each of the undermentioned years. 
Years Average Amount of Reserve in——————————“— 
ended Average Note Silver Silver Gold Coin Government 
Mar.31. Circulation. Coin. Bullion. and Bullion. Securities. 
1870 . £ 10,669,078 .£5,041,325 .£1,662,989 .£31,249 ~ £ 3,933,515 
1871 . 9,813,224 . 5,838,798 . 815,162 . 27,249 . 3,132,015 
1872 . 11,415,744 . 6,343,078 . 1,142,816 . 7,249 . 3,922,601 
1873. 12,864,037 . 5,135,110 . 1,968,417 . 7,249 . 5,753,261 
1874. 11,145,191 . 4,828,522 . 615,467. 7,249 + 5,693,953 
1875 + 10,670,407 . 3,994,452 + 974,753 + 75249 - 5,693,953 


The highest point it will be observed, was reached in 1873. 
In 1874, there was a fall of about £ 1,700,000, and in 1875, 
a further decline took place, which brought the circulation 
down almost to the level of 1870. These fluctuations, how- 
ever, have, in the main, been restricted to the Bombay circle 


of issue, the figures for the three chief circles, which between 
them absorb about four-fifths of the whole issue, being as 
follows : 


AVERAGE VALUE OF GOVERNMENT CURRENCY NOTES IN CIRCULATION IN 
EACH CIRCLE THROUGHOUT INDIA, during each of the undermentioned 
years. 

[Average at two shillings sterling for the Rupee.| 
ooo 
Calcutta. Madras. Bombay. 


1869-70  «» £ 4,145,743 +» £699,946 ... £4,572,490 
1870-71 a 841,504 ... 3,880,746 
1871-72 = oso © 453030947 0 «+ 2S «s1072,6026 3... 432 4, 145,232 
1872-73» 4,780,495 «+. = 1,023,974 +» 5 150,047 
1873-74 ++» 4,702,974» =: 148,559 «= 3,002,741 
1874-75 .. 4,843,862... 866,742 ... 3,049,534 


It is further worthy of notice, that, in addition to benefit- 
ing the country by supplying a cheap, convenient, and per- 
fectly secure currency, the Government has earned for itself 
a legitimate profit by the transaction. For the first three 
years after its introduction, the expenses of the note issue 
exceeded the profits derived from it by £ 42,000, but in all 
subsequent years there remained a balance of profit, which, 
in the aggregate, amounted, at the end of 1875, to £ 1,375,347. 
The profits for 1870, and the subsequent years, are shown in 
the subjoined table: 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ISSUE OF GOVERN- 
MENT PAPER CURRENCY, during the undermentioned years. 


Years ended Excess 
March 31. Receipts. Disbursements. Receipts. 


1870 oe §=£ 166,787 «- £28,986 « 6 899,808 
1871 oes 149, 387 ona 33,623 er 115,764 
1872 uae 142,597 AF 28,539 Poe 114,058 
1873 ese 239,223 wi 31,352 ose 207,871 
1874 ‘ise 237,158 eos 45,598 ae 191,560 


The profits in 1873, it will be noticed, went up with a 
bound of fully eighty-two per cent., the reason, as a glance 
at the first of the tables given above will show, being that in 
that year an addition of “fully 4 1,800,000 was made to the 
amount of the Government securities, against which notes 
could be issued, and it became possible, therefore, to effect 
an equivalent reduction in the stock of bullion. 


NEW PHASES OF THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


Two conclusions may be deduced from the rapid advance 
of silver of late. It is evident that the policy which is the 
best for the United States if not for other countries to adopt 
is to wait events. Holland and England with their immense 
eastern dependencies are much less favorably circumstanced 
than we are. They may at any time find themselves obliged 
to adopt some definite policy looking to a permanent settle- 
ment of difficulties in their monetary system which refuses to 
be postponed. France, Belgium and Italy are beset by 
embarrassments, but in this country no such difficulties sur- 
round the silver question and therefore we have argued 
in common with many other economists and’ journals that 
the expectant treatment, as it is called, should be persevered 
in so that the natural course of events may if possible settle 
the difficulty or at least show us its precise extent and mag- 
nitude. 

The second inference which is suggested by the rise of 
silver to fifty-eight pence and upwards, is that the heavy fall 
in its price during the last year was rightly ascribed to a 
panic. If there had been any reasonable cause sufficiently 
strong to justify the fall of twenty per cent. in silver, it is 
presumptuous to suppose that a reaction could have been 
developed so soon. It is the property of a panic to cause 
men to see everything in a haze. Magnified by their fears, 
the smallest accidents appear gigantic, and causes which are 
very minute are supposed able to produce effects of grave 
moment. So it has been in the silver troubles. Germany 
demonetized silver and adopted a gold standard, the exchanges 
on India became deranged by temporary circumstances which 
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must evidently work their own speedy cure, exaggerated 
anticipations as to the rich producing power of the Nevada 
silver mines, with other rumors true and false, were magni- 
fied by the speculators and their victims, until an extraordin- 
ary bewilderment and agitation spread itself over the public 
mind not only in England, but throughout the continent of 
Europe, and it even reached this country also. Now that the 
facts are becoming more visible and the mists which con- 
cealed or magnified them are passing away, a reaction in the 
public sentiment is beginning, which may perhaps go as 
much too far in one direction as it was driven by the panic 
in the other. An interesting letter has just appeared in the 
London Times from a correspondent in San Francisco, which 
has attracted general attention, and is supposed to have had 
much to do with the advance in price of silver during the 
last few weeks. After giving a summary of the course of the 
silver production in Europe and in the United States, this 
writer proceeds to show that one great mistake invalidates all 
the reasoning on which the promoters of the silver panic pro- 
fessed to rely. He says that the production of silver in this 
country will fall very far below the estimates, moderate as 
they were, which were given in the report of Mr. Goschen’s 
committee, and secondly that the demands of the United 
States for silver will fully absorb all that its mines can pro- 
duce. Singularly enough, about the very time when this 
letter appeared, a quantity of silver was purchased in London 
for the account of the United States Treasury, thus giving an 
implicit corroboration of the statements of the Zimes corre- 
spondent. He explains his views as follows : 

“Taking the estimates of the production of silver from the 
returns of the mines, and from those engaged in the pur- 
chase and shipment of silver, the year’s production in the 
United States may be set down at about $ 28,000,000. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the silver product of the United 
States has all along been exaggerated, and those who have 
access to the best sources of information consider 24,000,000 
ounces of fine silver a full estimate, and one, moreover, that, 
with the amplest knowledge of the prospects of further pro- 
duction, they think is not likely to be exceeded in future 
from the present known sources. There is, therefore, nothing 
to warrant expectations of enormous production, and the 
discovery of new mines of great value is entirely speculative, 
there being always some slender chance of such a thing, 
though no more now than at any time in the last 25 years. 
It is evident also that if the present supply is to be kept up 
for an indefinite period new mines must be discovered to take 
the place of those now being worked out. Humboldt, in his 
great work on Mexico, has shown that nearly one-half of the 
whole gold and silver production of Mexico came from three 
mining districts, while the remaining half came from about 50 
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districts comprising about 3,000 mines. So it is in Nevada, 
the great production has been from the Comstock Lode ; all 
else in that State and the surrounding States has been com- 
paratively insignificant. 

“ At the same time there may be additional production from 
two sources. The Sutro Tunnel, on which about £500,000 
has been expended, is now in about three of the four miles 
from the mouth of the tunnel, near the Carson River, to the 
Comstock Lode; and as it runs right angles to all the lodes 
of which the Comstock is the chief, it may strike some new 
ledges of value before reaching the Comstock, or after pass- 
ing through it into Mount Davidson. The great object of this 
tunnel is to cut the Comstock at a depth of about 1,800 feet, so 
that the enormous bodies of water that now have to be 
pumped from that, and even from lower depths, with power- 
ful and very costly machinery, may run off through the 
tunnel into the Carson River, and may at the mouth of the 
tunnel, give ample water for the mills intended to be erected 
there for the reduction of the ores which it is expected will 
be run out through the tunnel. It will not reach the Com- 
stock for at least 15 months yet: but when completed it 
will be of immense: service to the mining interest. Yet, 
with all its advantages, with the prospect of cutting unknown 
or undeveloped ledges, and of enabling low grade ores to be 
worked at a profit that cannot be reduced to advantage at 
present high cost of mining and milling, the superintendant 
of the Sutro Tunnel Company makes an estimate of the 
production of the Comstock at $30,000,000 of silver and gold 
on an average for the next ten years, the division probably 
being 55 per cent. of silver and 45 per cent of gold. The 
other probable source of increased production is Arizona, 
which before long will be placed in communication with this 
city by the Southern Pacific Railway, of which 600 miles of 
the 715 from this city to the Colorado River at Fort Yuma 
are completed. The railway, when extended through Arizona, 
will open up new mining fields at present too inaccessible to 
be worked to advantage. Yet, while the States or territories 
of Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, and 
Arizona itself have abundance of mineral belts that have 
been largely explored, there has not been found more than 
one exceptionally large silver lode—the Comstock—and it 
is probable that the railway, even if completed through 
Arizona, might not materially increase the production of 
silver. I make this reference to Arizona in case some wild 
ideas may be set afloat as to a deluge of silver in connection 
with railway extension there, the more so because, although 
no valuable large bodies of silver ore have been discovered, 
some very valuable small ore bodies have been worked. 

“The report of Mr. Goschen’s Committee, taking the mean 
between Dr. Linderman’s 410,000,000 and Messrs. Roth- 
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schild’s agents’ £ 8,000,000, has placed the estimate of 1876 at 
4 9,000,000, whereas the amount will not exceed’ £ 5,600,000. 
This over-estimate of £4 3,400,000, or about 60 per cent., is of 
the utmost importance in considering the question of supply, 
and the deduction of this large amount from the figures in 
the report puts a very different aspect on the prospect of the 
silver question. * * * The silver question in the United 
States may, therefore, be summed up in a few words. The 
total production for the year 1876 will amount to about 
24,000,000 ounces of fine silver, valued at $1.15c. per ounce, 
the price of the day, at $27,600,000 in gold, and there is no 
reasonable expectation of increase for the future from all 
known sources, while the continuance of the present supply 
is, to say the least, problematical. The redemption of the 
fractional currency will require $20,000,000 more, and if coin- 
age is commenced for resumption on January 1, 1879, on the 
single gold standard, there will be needed at least $75,000,- 
cco of subsidiary silver coin; and if the double standard be 
adopted, involving full valued silver coin, or the single silver 
standard be adopted with gold as subsidiary, it is difficult 
to say to what price silver may rise. 

“Passing across the Atlantic to England, what are the main 
facts that confront us in regard to silver there? The total 
imports into the United Kingdom for the eight months ended 
August 31, 1876, were 4 8,286,797, against total exports during 
the same period ¥ 7,559,314, Showing the net imports to be 
£727,483. Now, taking the allowance for eight months for 
manufacturing purposes of £ 400,000, the report of Mr. 
Goschen’s Committee setting down the annual consumption 
at £600,000, and estimating the coinage fur the same period 
at £400,000 in the proportion for the year 1875, these two 
items give £800,000 against a net import of £ 727,483. On 
further analyzing the Tables of Export and Import in the 
Supplement to the LZconomist of September 9, 1876, the imports 
of silver from Germany during the first eight months of 1876 
were £ 2,689,271 against £707,375 in the same period of 
1875, showing the imports to be £ 1,981,896 more in the 
period of 1876 than of 1875, and, allowing for an excess of 
export to Germany for the period in 1876 as compared with 
1875, the net imports from Germany into the United King- 
dom were ¥ 1,898,383 more in the first eight months of 1876 
than of 1875. On the other hand, the diminution of net 
imports from Mexico, South America (except Brazil), and 
West Indies amounted to £511,219 for the period of 1876 as 
compared with 1875, and similarly a diminution in net 
imports from the United States of £81,912. So that looking 
on the supply and demand as almost exactly balanced in the 
period under consideration, the supply is only kept up by an 
excessive import of £ 1,898,383 from Germany, a merely tem- 
porary source of supply, whereas the United States, Mexico, 
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South America and West Indies, the permanent sources of 
supply, from which largely increased quantities were confi- 
dently reckoned upon, show a falling off during the eight 
months of £593,131. Further, the total imports of silver into 
the United Kingdom for the four years and eight months 
from 1872 till the 31st of August, 1876, were £ 54,836,000, and 
the total exports for same period were £ 49,093,000 making 
net imports 45,743,000. aking the figures for coinage for 
the four years—namely, 4 3,810,115, and taking 4 400,000 for 
the eight months in 1876 as already estimated, and adding 
for manufacturing purposes £600,000 per annum—a total 
home consumption for these four years and eight months is 
obtained of £7,210,000, against a total net import during the 
same period of £5,743,000, making an excess of export and 
consumption of £1,467,000 over the supply. Moreover, the 
net export of silver to British India for the first eight months 
of 1876 exceeded those during the same period of 1875 by 
41,622,025, and if British India, China and Japan are taken 
together, the increase of export was £ 1,380,825. 

“Yet the diminution of import from the producing coun- 
tries was happening at the very time when there was a 
severe panic in London, in consequence of the belief that 
the world was going to be deluged with silver from these 
sources, and this excess of export and home consumption 
over supply was going on in the leading silver market of the 
world, while it was supposed that Europe was being flooded 
with silver in consequence of the demonetization by Ger- 
many. Then the average price of silver during these last 
five years of deficient supply fell from 604d. in 1872 to 
594d. in 1873; to 58 5-16d. in 1874, to 5634d. in 1875, and 
to 52'4d. in the first eight months of 1876. The average 
price from 1852 to 1872 had been 61d., and from 1868 to 1872 
60%d. The fall from 52%d. to 47d. in July last may be 
regarded as the depreciation of sheer panic; but the actual 
fall from 6034d. in 1872 to 52%4d., is 13% per cent., and from 
5634d. in August, 1875, to 52!4d, in August 1876, about 7% 
per cent. I remark here that the rise of the price of silver 
after the gold discoveries in Australia and California was 
from 59!4d. to 62d., or only 4 1-5 per cent. 

“The supply of silver thus falling short of the demand, the 
actual fall in price must arise from one of two causes. Either 
the cost of producing or acquiring it has diminished, or the 
cost of producing gold or of acquiring it has increased. There 
is no reason for supposing that the cost of producing silver 
has diminished, as although two mines in Nevada are making 
extraordinary profits at present, this is not the case in Mexico, 
South America, or in many other mines in Nevada; and 
following the economic law that the price of the total pro- 
duction of any article is determined by the cost of that part 
of the supply which is produced at a profit under the greatest 
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disadvantages, it is clear that the price of silver will not be 
determined by the cost in the more profitable mines of 
Nevada, but by the cost in the least profitable mines of Nevada, 
Mexico and South America. But the demonetization of silver 
in Germany, had, at the time of the sittings of Mr. Goschen’s 
Committee, caused 46,000,000 to £7,000,000 of silver to be 
sold, and, therefore, by the effect of this additional supply to 
be acquired cheaply, though that has not hindered the export 
and home consumption of silver in the United Kingdom from 
being £1.467,000 in excess of the net imports, including 
whatever of this surplus German silver may have come to 
London. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
that there is any material increase in the cost of producing 
gold, but in the last four years the German Government have 
accumulated about 460,000,000 of gold. So that the two 
main causes tending to lower the price of silver have been 
the £6,000,000 to £7,000,000, about £ 2,000,000 a year, that 
the German Government have sold and thus practically added 
to the supply; and the purchase or acquisition of about 
4 60,000,000 of gold drawn from the yearly production and the 
gold supplies of the world, thus rendering gold scarce, and 
therefore dear. Now this increase of silver and diminution 
of gold must have had their natural influence on the relative 
prices of these metals, and the question is in what propor- 
tions 46,000,000 to £7,000,000 of silver added to the supply, 
and £60,000,000 of gold subtracted from the supply, have 
respectively contributed to the fall in the gold value of silver 
of 13 1-3 per cent., since the German accumulation of gold 
began to the present time, when the price is 524d. There 
have been also purchases of gold for Sweden and Norway, 
Holland and Japan, assisting in rendering gold scarce. If the 
price of silver had fallen in consequence of its excessive 
amount, the effect would have been distinctly traceable in a 
general rise of silver prices in India, while silver was depre- 
ciating. But in a letter in Zhe Times of September 6 this is 
distinctly asserted not to be the case, while on the other hand 
it is asserted that in London gold prices of Indian imports 
have fallen in consequence of the increased purchasing power 
of gold. In one of the business notes of the Zconomist of Sep- 
tember 16 a list is given of 24 articles of import during the 
month of August placed “nearly according to their relative 
importance,” with the prices current in August, 1875, and 
August, 1876, and of these the first 11 staple articles, begin- 
ning with cotton, have all declined in value, the average fall 
in price being 7 1-5 per cent.; and of the other 13 articles 
seven have increased in price including silk, in consequence 
of the diminution in the European crop, and flax and jute, 
and six have decreased in value. Now, it is very singular that 
taking the average gold price of silver for August, 1875 
{ Appendix to Report, p. 20), at 564%d., and for August, 1876, 
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at 52d., the depreciation in the twelve months is about 7% 
per cent.; and taking the first 11 articles referred to above, 
the average depreciation in gold prices is 7 1-5 per cent. during 
the 12 months; while the prices in India, where an excess of 
silver should have been distinctly felt, are stated to remain 
comparatively stationery, and China was so bare of silver that 
the rate of exchange for six months’ bills on London rose in 
Shanghai from 604d. to 7od. per Shanghai tael, as soon as 
the tea and silk seasons set in, that is the end of May or 
the beginning of June, thus producing a rapid variation about 
16% per cent.” 

Another point which this writer brings to light, is that 
during the panic in silver, immense profits were made by 
bullion-brokers and dealers. This fact is very well known 
here, but we have not previously seen any account of it 
in the European journals. Subjoined is his statement in 
detail: “I will illustrate the large profits that were for a 
brief time obtainable by the figures of an actual shipment of 
silver made by the agent of a China bank here about the 
12th of July, just immediately after a sale of Council 
draughts in London at the lowest rate at which sales were 
made : 

400,000 0z., 998 fine silver, at 23 per cent. discount $ 397,413 gold. 
Paid for by telegraphic transfer on London at 483d. per $....£ 80,724 10 0 
OUTTURN IN SHANGHAI. 


Canton Taels, weight 331,120, sold at tls. 111.4—Shanghai 
Taels, 363,867.68—invested in six months’ bills on London, 
WEGiasiscGaten wee dec wascaits-nt-s Are ee tee Sar 4 107,202 3 6 


“About £1,200 have to be deducted for interest in Lon- 
don, leaving a balance of profit on the transaction of about 
4 25,000, or rather more than 30 per cent. 

“Yet in Zhe Times of September 8, the total imports of 
ten of the above eleven articles (brandy not being mentioned 
in The Times’ list), for August, 1876, were £ 12,680,766, 
against £4 12,460,345 in August, 1875, or less than two per 
cent. in favor of 1876, while the average prices of the indi- 
vidual articles had declined in the twelve months about 
71-5 per cent., almost exactly the amount of the fall in 
silver during the same period. I do not assert that the rise 
in gold is the’ sole cause of the simultaneous decline in staple 
articles and in silver of over seven per cent., but at least 
the above shows a case for investigation where fuller 
materials on the subject are accessible. At the same time 
the burden of evidence seems to favor the idea that the 
fall in silver has been mainly brought about by the rise in 
gold, in consequence of what has been practically a per- 
manent lock-up by Berlin of £ 60,000,000, which, disturbing 
the normal movements of gold to that extent, has made it 
scarce and raised its purchasing power.” 
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We are gratified to find that an observer of so much 
ability, has been led to the conviction that a part of the 
trouble in the silver market is due to the appreciation of 
gold. We have frequently demonstrated this opinion, and 
although it is not held by some of our leading economists, 
and has been dogmatically denied by others, no evidence has 
been brought to overthrow the proofs that have been 
adduced to show that gold from a series of circumstances 
has been appreciating for the last four or five years. What 
is the amount of this appreciation it is impossible at present 
to say. Some persons have held that after the gold dis- 
coveries of 1848, the value of gold depreciated thirty per 
cent., by a series of fitful and spasmodic movements. These 
persons hold that from 1870 to 1872 a reaction began, and 
that gold has appreciated twelve to eighteen per cent., or 
nearly half as much as it had depreciated during the pre- 
vious quarter of a century. On this subject, the Zimes cor- 
respondent offers some lucid remarks, which we regret that 
our space forbids us to cite. He concludes as follows: 

“Tt would indeed be strange if £4 60,000,000 of gold could be 
withdrawn from the ordinary sources of supply and circula- 
tion without having a decided effect; so accepting this rise 
in its purchasing power as beyond all doubt, and that this 
is the chief cause of the depreciation of silver, the question 
is, can silver be brought back to its former price, and how? 
There are four ways in which silver might be made to rise 
to its former average ratio to gold of 15% to 1—(1) bya 
diminution in the supply of silver itself, or (2) by an increase 
in the demand for it; (3) by an increase in the supply of 
gold, or (4) by a diminution in the demand. In the first 
case, from what is known at present, there is no reason to 
expect any increase in the supply of silver, and the chances 
are in favor of diminution; in the second case, there is the 
certainty of an enlarged demand for it by the United States 
Government, and a high probability of their absorbing all 
the home production and becoming importers; and this 
latter is a certainty also, if the Act of January 14, 1875, is 
carried out, an Act not only signed by the President, but 
the approval of it made the subject of a special Message 
to the Senate. Regarding the third case, the rise in the 
purchasing power of gold, will to some extent increase the 
supply, but not to any extent out of proportion to the 
demand, that is likely to have much effect on silver; and 
regarding the fourth case, there is no immediate expectation 
of a diminution in the demand for gold that is likely to 
materially lower its purchasing power, and the demand may 
be increased. The main hope of those interested in silver 
lies, therefore, in the carrying out of the Resumption Act by 
the United States Government.” 

Two points in this letter are worthy of special attention. 
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First, this writer under-estimates the silver supply for the year 
1876 at twenty-eight millions instead of thirty-eight millions, 
which is the actual amount reported by the Director of the 
Mint, in page 7 of his Report, just forwarded to Congress. 
Secondly, he estimates the aggregate of the monetary circu- 
lation of Great Britain much higher than the ordinary 
amount stated by the best English ‘authorities. On this sub- 
ject we do not now dispute the figures, but simply point out 
the discrepancy. 

From the Report of Mr. Goschen’s Silver Committee, pre- 
sented 5th July, 1876, to the House of Commons, we compile 
the subjoined statistics, given in the testimony of Sir Hector 
Hay as to the production of gold and silver in the United 
States and throughout the world; and as to the shipments 
of silver to the East with the average price of silver in 
London for each year: 


PropuctTion, &c., of GOLD AND SILVER, 1852-1875. 


[000’s omitted; thus 20, = £20,000, and 814,085, == £ 814,085,000. } 
Produced Produced in 
in the all Countries Amount of _ Silver Silver in 
United States. in the World. total Shipped to London. 
em —_oOo Production. China& pence 
Gola, Silver. Gold, Silver. Gold & Silver. India. per oz 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1852 . 12,000, . - 36,550, . 8,120, . 44,670, . 2,630, . 6o}4 
1853 + 13,000, . + 31,090, . 8,120, . 39,210, . 4,710, . 61% 
1854 . 142,000, . - 25,490, . 8,120, . 33,610, . 4,580, . 61% 
1855 . EI,000, . - 27085, . & 390, . 36,195, . 7,980. 63% 
18,6 . 11,000, . » @2a520, . $230, . 37,680, . 14,120, . Gty, 
1857 . 11,000, . - 26,655, . 8130, - 34,785, . 20,150, . 61% 
1858 . 10,000, . « 24,930, . $130, - 33,060, . §,690, . 627%, 
1859 . 10,000, . « 24.970, . S850, + 33,320, . 16,360, . 624, 
1860 . 9,200, . - 23,850, . 8,160, . 32,010, . 10,800, . 61t¢ 
1861 . 8,600, . - 22,760, . 8,540, - 31,300, . 8,860, . 6034 
162 . 7,800, . - 21,550, . 9,040, - 30.590, . 14,600, . 613% 
1863 . 8,000, . « 25,930, . 9840, - 31,230, . 31§,130, . 61% 
3964. 9,220, . + 22,600, . 10,340, . 32,940, . 16,855, . 
1805 . 10,645, . + 24,040, . 10,390, + 34,430, - 9,740, . 
1866 . 10,700, . « 24,230, . 10,145, - 34,305, . 7,070, « 
1867 . 10,345, - - 22,805, . 10,845, . 33,050, . 2,050, . 
1868 . 9,600, . + 25,945, . 10,045, - 31,990, . 3,860, . 
1869 . 9,900, . > 25,246, . 9)§00, - 30:745, . 6,560, . 
1870 . 10,000, . o 25,370, . 10,335, - 31,685, . 2,220, . 
1871 . 8,700, . - 93,400, . B&250, « 33,610, . 300, « 
1872 . 7,200, . - 19,910, . 13,050, . 32,960, . 6,530, . 
1873. 7,200, . - 19,240, . 14,050, . 33,290, - 3,470, . 
1874 . 6,400, . - 88,250, . 14,300, - 32450, - 7770, - 
1875 . 8,000, . - 19,500, . 16,100, . 35,600, . 4,540, . 


Total . 231,510, . 53,900, . $72,195, . 241,800, . 814,085, . 199,815, . 
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THE SILVER BILL IN CONGRESS. 


BY S. DANA HORTON. 


The Bland Bill means mischief ! 

The Bill proposes that the old silver dollar shall be coined 
as legal tender side by side with the gold dollar. Silver 
becomes legal coin, and laws ordering payments in gold 
alone become, an anomaly, inviting speedy repeal. In effect, 
it therefore restores the monetary system, which obtained 
before 1873, with its ratio of one to sixteen. Payments are 
to be made in dollars, of which the silver weighs sixteen 
times as much as the gold dollar. 

This bill is really an attack upon the Bi-metallic Sys- 
tem, the restoration of which is needed for the future 
prosperity of the world; and that if it becomes law it will 
prove an obstruction to the prosperity of the United States. 

Our situation with reference to the two metals is well 
known. There are few silver dollars in existence, and there 
is but little silver bullion in the country. Of gold, we have 
some 130 million dollars worth, coined and uncoined. 

The readers of this Magazine are well aware of the late 
vicissitudes of the price of silver brought on chiefly by 
demonetization in Germany. Silver has fallen, and has risen 
and fallen again, driven hither and thither like a rudderless 
ship in a storm. Germany, alarmed at the depreciation of 
the metal she had to sell, has calmed the panic by with- 
drawing for awhile from the market; while the United 
States, unconscious of its truest interest, has powerfully sus- 
tained the price of silver in London by its demand for coinage 
of tokens. 

Turning to Europe, we observe that there the coinage of 
legal tender silver is at an end. Germany’s demonetization 
has put the world into a state of siege on that subject. 
The Latin Union has been compelled to abandon the half- 
measure of partial limitation of coinage, which she adopted 
in self-defence against Germany, and has stopped the mintage 
of silver entirely. So Holland is in a state of dead-lock, 
awaiting the convocation of an International Conference. 

The causes of the stoppage of silver coinage are not, in 
any proper sense, temporary. So long as the policy of 
demonetization prevails in a country which has silver to sell, 
other countries must abstain from maintaining free coinage 
of silver as legal tender, or consent to part with their gold 
in return for the silver thrown upon the market by their 
neighbor state. 
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Free coinage of a metal as legal tender, is a standing 
statutory bid for all of that metal that there may be for sale 
at the price. But if a nation loses all its gold, while gold’ 
remains an international money, and receives in its place 
silver, which is no longer an international money (being 
demonetized ), no proper par is maintainable between it and 
other countries. The country that takes the silver becomes 
a sort of India to the serious detrinient of international 
commerce. 

But if a sufficient number of nations coin silver at 
one fixed equation with gold, silver would remain an inter- 
national money; the par would be secured in permanence, 
and there would be no danger of the latter event above 
suggested. This was abundantly illustrated in the case of 
Holland,’ whose demonetization of a circulating metal (gold) 
in 1849 was made possible by the working of the Bi-metallic 
System in France and other countries. 

All is different to day. The northern countries of 
Europe are demonetizing silver; the product is increasing, 
and no great combination of nations exists to neutralize 
so violent a disturbance of the equilibrium of the metals. 

Hence it is plain that the action of the Latin Union in 
refusing to coin legal tender silver, is in the present phase 
of the question, fal. It is an adjournment, sine die. There 
can be no further action until the entire situation is 
changed. 

Another vital fact as to the possible action of the Latin 
Union is also clear. The legal ratio is there 1 to 15%. The 
silver franc weighs 15% gold francs. Zhe Latin Union can not 
coin silver at any other ratio. It is a sine gua non for thé 
resumption of coinage of legal tender silver in the Latin 
Union, that the situation should be such as to make it a 
wise course for her to coin at that ratio and at no other. 

The causes of this necessity are apparent. France pos- 
sesses a stock of about a thousand millions of dollars, about 
half gold and half silver. For the last sixty years business 
has been done in coin (for paper being at par has not 
altered this fact). To change the ratio of gold and silver, 
would compel France to melt down and recoin 2% milliards 
of francs, either of gold or of silver. 

The same observation holds good of the remainder of the 
continent. It is worth remarking, also, that the entire gold- 
mark and silver-thaler stock of Germany stands (in nearly 
equal amount) at this same ratio of 1 to 15%, so that the 
hope of inducing Germany to abandon demonetization is 
bound up in this maintenance of the 1 to 15%. 

It is evident that if silver is to be coined again as legal 
tender in Europe, it must be at the ratio of 1 to 15%. 

Now in this struggle against demonetization, the franc is 
the natural ally of the dollar. The English sovereign 
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declared war on silver in 1816, and the German mark has 
entered the field of conquest with fatal force. The franc has 
been compelled to withdraw within the fortifications of coin- 
age, and for the present, legal tender silver is unknown in 
European mints. 

What shall the dollar do? Shall it come to the help of 
the silver franc, and restore silver to its rightful position, or 
shall it reinforce the mark and the sovereign, and prevent 
silver from becoming an international money in Europe? 

Now to coin silver dollars at 1 to 16, is to take the latter 
course. Coinage at 1 to 16 in the United States, while it 
may for a time raise the price of silver in London, and so 
serve the prejudices of Germany and England, yet deprives 
silver of its chief supporter in Europe. Coinage at 1 
to 16 drives the Latin Union out of the field. 

For there is a difference of about three per cent. between 
the equations 1 to 15% and 1 to 16. Water flows readily at 
an inclination of three feet to the roo, and silver will move 
as readily at the call of three per cent. 

If the Latin Union coins at 1 to 15%, while the United 
States coins at 1 to 16, the irresistible gravitation of self- 
interest will carry all available silver with steady flow to 
the mints of France. Not a single silver dollar would be 
coined in the United States. 

A similar experience was made long ago. From 1834 to 
1873 the market-price of silver in London was controlled by 
the French ratio of 1 to 15%, and the ratio of 1 to 16, 
which the monetary legislation of 1834 had attempted to 
make effective, failed to bring to pass the coinage of Silver 
dollars in the United States. Had the statesmen of Jackson’s 
administration, in abandoning 1 to 15 in 1834, adopted the 
15% instead of 16, the silver dollar might have been coined 
side by side with the gold dollar down to the present time. 
Here was Benton’s mistake! Had not this mistake been 
made, the proverbial palmy days of Hard Money Demo- 
cracy would have deserved the name. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the Leaders of the Latin 
Union are cognizant of these facts, and they are men who 
are not likely to stultify themselves. The Latin Union can 
not coin the silver franc if we coin the silver dollar at one 
to sixteen. She can not become at once the sole receptacle 
of all the silver demonetized in Germany, and of the new 
silver from American mines. 

Hence we say, if the United States coins silver at 1 to 16, 
it will be without supporters in the Western World—and 
will alone assume the Asiatic role. What will be its situa- 
tion in such event? How will it bear the shock of this 
silver inflation ? 

Of course England and Germany (bondholders excepted ) 
will hail with pleasure the acceptance by the United States 
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of the rejections of Europe. Our hundred and thirty millions 
of gold are a glittering prize for Germany, and, while the 
annual product of the gold mines diminishes, Gold-monometal- 
lists will be glad to see the United States unconsciously binding 
itself not to employ gold at home, and precluding itself 
from sending silver to Europe. 

But in the meantime what will be the condition of the 
monetary par between America and Europe? Our silver 
legal tender, like our paper legal tender, will not have the 
character of money in Europe. In Asia, of course, it will be 
money and this is an advantage. But how will our dealings 
with Europe be regulated? Can there be anything in the 
nature of a steady “par” between the two systems of 
money? Will the gold market in New York, under the 
new regime, take the place of the silver market of Lon- 
don, in chronicling the fluctuations of silver the American 
money? Will silver be more steady in value than paper has 
been—or will the Whiteback be coupled in popular imagina- 
tion with the Grayback and the Greenback which it replaces ? 

How will our balances, our interest, be paid to Europe? 
We cannot pay in silver for it is not money in Europe. If 
we pay in~gold we must buy: the gold and Europe will 
determine what quantity of silver we must give in exchange 
for it. 

I leave the answers of these questions to the thoughts of 
men of business, and will simply sum up the result in a 
word. 

If the United States are alone in coining silver we lose 
our gold ; we are flooded with a legal tender which is not a 
legal tender in Europe, the chief country with which we 
deal; we weight ourselves with coin which has ceased to be 
an international money, and we have destroyed the par 
between our money and that of Europe. And we are a 
debtor nation ! 

In view of these considerations I think I am justified in 
saying that the Bland Silver Bill means mischief. 

A word as to restoration of silver at 1 to 15%. 

It is obviously the wise policy of the United States to 
make easy the way of resumption of specie payments, and 
assure a speedy return of prosperity. To do this it is 
necessary to have free coinage of silver and gold at full- 
weight as unlimited legal tender. But as we have seen, we 
can not do this alone, and if we coin at 1 to 16 we are inevit- 
ably alone in restoring silver. 

The occasion is one for diplomacy. The time demands a 
success greater even than that of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. If the spirit of Alexander Hamilton, could direct our 
diplomacy an International Conference might induce Eng- 
land and Germany to join the United States and the 
Latin Union in free coinage of gold and silver at the equa- 
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tion of 1 to15%. This would be the inauguration, if not of 
universal, at least of comparative monetary peace through- 
out the world. There are many signs that the fulness of 
time for this has come. It has long been evident that the 
labors of “ Wolowski” were not in vain—and opinion is break- 
ing down before the crusade which Cernuschi has organized 
in Europe. 

Austria is hoping for a Conference, and the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, is writing philippics in 
favor of bi-metallic money. The presses of Carlsruhe have 
just put forth a work, (Die Silberentwerthungs frage— 
Dr. Karl Walcker—1877) which proves that the German 
coinage reform was a mistake; that the spirit of the time 
demands bi-metalic money, and that an International Mone- 
tary Union is not only necessary but practicable. 

But failing to obtain the support of Germany and England, 
the other parties to this need of restoration of silver may 
join by treaty, and secure a settlement second only in excel- 
lence to that just suggested. 

That this solution is entirely within our reach, there can 
be no doubt. In the meantime a practical question may be 
suggested, as an appropriate subject of public discussion. 

In adopting the ratio of 1 to 15% shall we leave the gold 
dollar as it is, and coin a new silver dollar weighing 399.9 
grains, 3 per cent. less than the “Dollar of the Fathers,” 
or shall we recoin the Dollar of the Fathers,—make the 
existing gold dollar legal tender at 97 cents, until we can 
recoin the existing stock of gold into new dollars containing 
3 per cent. more gold than the present coin? There is but 
one other alternative: to make a complete break with the 
past and mint coins of different weight from either the gold 
dollar of the sons, or the silver dollar of the fathers. 


In the debate on the Silver Question at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association, at Saratoga, in September last, I 
had occasion to make a brief presentation of the views which 
are above set forth in full (as applied to the criticism of the 
silver bill). 

For the fuller development of these views however, and for 
security in discussing the probable action of European coun- 
tries, it is to me a pleasure to be able to express my 
indebtedness to the conversation, criticism and suggestions of 
the distinguished author of the word “ Bi-metallism,” and 
most devoted living promoter of the Monetary Peace of the 
world. 

In extending to America that impassioned activity which 
has already borne such fruit in Europe, M. Cernuschi has laid 
the cause of sound finance in this country under obligations, 
of which posterity will owe its share. S. D. H. 
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THE EXHAUSTION OF OUR TIMBER SUPPLY. 


The statement that the timber lands in the’ United States 
are nearly exhausted, seems incredible. Who entirely believes 
it? And yet careful estimates show that it is so. Pamphlets 
and articles giving figures and arguments have been lately 
published, stating that both Canada and the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, would be denuded of timber 
in ten years. This prophecy was jeered at, and the writers 
called alarmists. Recently, careful and extensive calculations 
have been made by other Western lumbermen to disprove 
these statements, and to quiet aroused and supposed imagin- 
ary fears. But the results of the new calculations are not 
comforting ; on the contrary, they substantially prove the 
first assertion. And in fact, the question whether the time 
in which the supply of lumber will be exhausted in this 
country is ten, fifteen or twenty years, is of but small 
moment, provided either one is true. The important point 
to be ascertained ,is whether the supply will last only a few 
years. We give an epitome of the calculations, calling atten- 
tion first to the difference between tiniber-land and wood- 
land. One is increasing and the other decreasing. One is 
the growth of a few years; the other takes a century, and 
unlike history, does not “repeat itself.” Timber-land is of 
commercial value ; wood-land has only a local value. Scrub- 
oak generally follows pine; white-birch and poplar come 
after spruce; so that timber-lands, when once entirely cut, 
are in fact exhausted forever as timber-lands. 

Estimates by counties give in the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota about fifty thousand millions of feet, 
(a foot board measure being the unit of measure in lumber), 
of standing pine; of this rather more than half of the whole 
quantity is in Michigan. This includes all the white pine 
available in, the country, except a remnant in Pennsylvania, 
and quantities not worth mentioning in Maine, New York 
and Virginia. In the New England States, New York and 
Pennsylvania, the forests of spruce and hemlock are large, 
but less in extent than the pine forests of the north-west. 

Leaving out the production of small mills, from which 
they could get no returns, the “National Association of 
Lumbermen” estimate, the production of pine lumber in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois at 4,495,000,000 
feet; or making an allowance for the small mills, this estimate 
of the yearly production of lumber in the north-western States 
is about one-tenth of the estimate of the amount of standing 
timber in the same region ; or five thousand millions of feet 
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of yearly production against fifty thousand millions of feet 
of total supply. Other estimates figure the yearly production 
of pine timber in the north-west at between six and seven 
thousand millions of feet, and increase in proportion the esti- 
mate of the total supply. 

The United States Census Report of 1870 gives the entire 
production of .lumber in 1870, as twelve thousand millions 
of feet. Allowing two thousand millions of feet for the 
Southern States and the Pacific States and for hard-wood 
lumber, and estimating the standing timber in the New 
England States, New York and Pennsylvania as equal to the 
standing timber in the north-western States, or in all one 
hundred thousand millions of feet of pine, spruce and hem- 
lock, the quantity on this basis is ten years’ supply! It 
seems incredible, and yet the figures are the fesult of 
laborious calculations and fair estimates, at the same time 
dealing, it must be remembered, with a difficult statistical 
question. Therefore when we recall the fact that the pine 
forests of the eastern States have disappeared, consumed by 
a population averaging from 1800 to 1870 fifteen millions of 
people, it inevitably follows that with a population of forty- 
five millions of people, and increasing rapidly, the result, 
if the same relative consumption continues, must be the 
general exhaustion of our available lumber supply in a very 
few years. In other words, we are rapidly consuming the 
entire supply, instead of using the annual growth— wasting 
our heritage of incalculable value, and more in ignorance 
than by intent. 

One remedy that suggests itself, is the appointment of a 
Commissioner of Forests, to give accurate information in place 
of estimates, making us, by self-interest, to regulate in some 
degree production according to supply. 

The surveys of the Land Office would enable a Commis- 
sioner to get information of the standing timber in every 
township in the timber regions, and at a moderate cost. 
Consumption would be lessened by appreciating the value of 
timber-land, and waste also prevented, if accurate statistics 
showed a definite limit of supply. 

We cannot expect supplies in the future from Canada, for 
the foreign export from this country exceeds now and 
probably will continue to exceed our imports from Canada; 
besides, the Canadian forests will not last five years longer 
than our own; and in proof of this, it can be stated that in 
the past year, pine deals, to an extent of over thirty millions 
of feet, have been shipped from Michigan, most of it by rail- 
road to New York, and thence to Great Britain, an almost 
entirely new trade, and heretofore enjoyed by Canada. 

The accessibility of our forests, and the practicability of 
operations in every township in the country at the same 
time, make the relation of production to supply to be 
entirely regulated by profit. 
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The West needs all of the lumber growing in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and what is now sent East will have to be 
returned in poorer lumber hereafter; in other words, the 
West will have a short supply first. We have the example 
of Europe before us. Wood is grown as a crop in France. 
In Norway, the Government has prohibited the cutting of 
trees less than a certain diameter. A recent writer, in refer- 
ence to the waste of timber in Servia, says that the people 
of portions of that country will be driven in the future to 
“burn the dried dung of the cattle, and so impoverish the 
land, if exhaustion of timber in that country continues,” and 
yet twenty years ago, in the same districts, vast forests 
existed. In our own country the use of wood in making 
paper has increased, so that almost all paper for newspapers 
is one-half wood pulp. One paper-mill on the Connecticut 
river uses one million of feet a year in spruce and poplar 
logs. 

Accurate statistics will do much to regulate consumption, 
and the old adage again comes to mind—“A stitch in time.” 


HOW POLITICAL ECONOMY AIDS NATIONAL 
WEALTH. 


By Rosert Lowe, 
LATE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


[FROM HIS ADDRESS TO THE LONDON POLITICAL CLUB I MAY, 1875. 
23 » 197 


Mr. Mill, in the introduction to his Political Economy, has 
spoken, I think, rather harshly of Adam Smith. What he 
says of him is, that he is often obsolete and he is always im- 
perfect, and that the science was in his time in its infancy. 
Now, I am quite prepared to admit that in a certain sense a 
great deal of that is true. Of course the questions that 
Adam Smith argued in his day are not the questions of our 
day ; they have become obsolete, and they have become ob- 
solete mainly through the labors of Adam Smith himself, 
because, by the cogency of his arguments and the force of 
his demonstrations, he has done away with many of the ques- 
tions which then agitated the public mind. That, therefore, 
is nothing against Adam Smith. It is said, also, that he is 
always imperfect ; and in one sense that also may be said to 
be true. It is true that Adam Smith was not what was 
called a systematic writer. I do not think his arrangement 
is at all a model of clearness or perspicuity. I do not think 
that he shines in that in which so many inferior geniuses 
have shone, namely, in the art, after having discovered 
several great truths, of comparing them, and correlating them 
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with each other, and bringing them into harmony. I do not 
think that that was Adam Smith’s turn of mind at all; he 
puts me much more in mind of what we read of the sages 
of ancient Greece, who, as the result of a life of labor and 
study, bequeathed to mankind half a dozen maxims. for their 
guidance; only that Adam Smith was in this superior to the 
sages of ancient Greece, that while they bequeathed their 
maxims to mankind in all their generality, he gave us maxims 
with a direct practical view, and always added to them a 
practical application. This not only has the effect of making 
what he has left us more intelligible, but it reacted upon him, 
I apprehend, in a most favorable manner, and certainly it en- 
abled him to lay down principles and rules so wide, so 
weighty, and so true, that they have served for the guidance 
of mankind from his time to the present, and, so far as we 
can judge, they will last as long as mankind shall seek after 
truth, or busy themselves with any intellectual study what- 
ever. That is the peculiar merit of Adam Smith. He cannot 
claim the merit of being a systematic writer, or that he was 
a man whose ideas readily took a scientific form; he puts 
me much more in mind of a very able man, say in Parlia- 
ment for instance, who has thoroughly mastered a question, 
who is thoroughly impregnated with it, and with his whole 
force is endeavoring to explain it to an audience like the 
House of Commons, who are fully able to follow him in his 
reasonings and deductions. He is much more popular than 
the founders of science have generally been. I am bound to 
say, further, that it is not always easy to reconcile one part 
of Adam Smith with another. He wrote for the particular 
object on which his mind was fully engaged, and I do not 
think that he appears always to have taken a great deal of 
care to compare what he wrote at one time with what he 
wrote at another, so that it has been easy for those who 
came after him to point out, for instance, a want of strictness 
in his definitions, or an use of terms sometimes in one sense 
and sometimes in another, which far inferior geniuses than 
Adam Smith would most likely have carefully guarded 
against. Therefore I admit that there is some truth in what 
Mr. Mill has said with regard to Adam Smith’s imperfection ; 
but then I must say that all that is much more than counter- 
balanced, is far more than redeemed, by the wonderful force 
and truth of those maxims and those positions which he has 
evolved, and which he has laid down with such inimitable 
force. When we have got the original thinker who has 
struck out the idea, it is easy to find men who can do the 
systematizing part of the work ; and that has been admirably 
done by those who followed him, men well worthy to follow 
such a leader. I might say, I think, without much exaggera- 
tion, that Adam Smith has been the Plato of Political Econ- 
omy, and that Ricardo (a member of this Club) also has 
been its Aristotle. 
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I would also mention another thing as a proof of the ex- 
traordinary power which Adam Smith had—a power which, I 
think, no man that ever lived ever had before to the same 
extent—of condensing truth into a few memorable words, 
which mankind could retain and act upon. Adam Smith had 
his errors like the rest of us; he would not have been human 
if he had not; but the errors that a man makes in general- 
izing are usually of this nature, especially when generalizing 
as to the human mind, that when he sees his way to a 
great general proposition, he rushes at it without sufficiently 
considering whether there may not be exceptions that ought 
to be made in it ; and while a great generalizing intellect of 
that kind carries along more or less of continuity in his 
thought, he is in too much of a hurry to grasp at what he 
conceives to be a truth to take into consideration how far the 
exceptions are capable of modifying it. Now the peculiarity 
of Adam Smith is exactly the contrary. Smith also made 
great and sweeping generalizations; Smith also in many 
cases, I am bound to say, has failed; but where he has 
failed it has not been because he did not take sufficient no- 
tice of the exceptions to his own rules, but because he be- 
lieved he had found exceptions to his own rules that did not 
really exist. Smith failed there mainly because he had not 
sufficient confidence in the truth of the doctrines which he 
laid down, and admitted exceptions which, I think, we all of 
us are familiar with, to those rules, but which were not 
really so. I would mention one or two instances merely by 
way of illustration. Take the case of rent. We all know 
that the matter in which Adam Smith most signally wan- 
dered away from that which we now conceive to be the true 
tule of Political Economy was the matter of rent; that he 
believed rent to be an element of value; and yet if you will 
read Smith’s chapter on Rent, instead of looking at the rent 
of land, with regard to which his mind was in some degree 
biassed and influenced by some special circumstances, and 
read what he says about mines, you will find in that very 
chapter in which he lays down a false theory as_ regards 
land he lays down the perfectly true theory when it is ap- 
plied to mines. If you look also at his general principles, 
you will find that while he lays down that rent is an element 
of value, he will tell you in another place that the value of 
a commodity depends entirely upon the quantity of labor 
that is required to produce it, and he thus negatives by his 
own great generalization the exception that he made. I 
could multiply instances if it were necessary. The Usury 
Law is another case. Adam Smith thought that high in- 
terest would only be paid by spendthrifts and prodigals, and 
that this should be forbidden, while he, throughout the whole 
of his work, fulminates against any such attempt in any way 
to check the freedom of any man to invest his capital as he 
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thinks best. In the same way with regard to the Navigation 
Laws, nothing could be stronger than Adam Smith’s views 
with regard to the right of merchants to deal with whom 
they please, or in what ships they please, and with what 
men they please; but, at the same time, you will find that 
Adam Smith is an advocate for the Navigation Laws. I 
quote these things, in the first place, because it is right that 
we should not be indiscriminate in our laudation, and should 
look at both sides of the question ; but I quote them mainly 
for this purpose, to show you how just, how wise, how prac- 
tical and true were Adam Smith’s generalizations, and that 
the principal errors that he has committed in the course of 
his long and arduous work really consist in not having suffi- 
cient confidence in the truth of the generalizations that he 
had made, instead of, as in the ordinary case, having pressed 
his generalizations too far. I think that such merits as I 
have mentioned amply compensate for the want of system 
in his work. This is as much as I have thought it right to 
say with regard to Adam Smith’s system. 

Now I pass, I hope after not too long a digression, to 
the subject which is more immediately committed to me by 
the Club, and that is, to inquire into the advantages that 
we have already reaped from the labors of Adam Smith, 
and the advantages which we may hope to reap hereafter. 

Now as to that, so comprehensive are the principles that 
Adam Smith lays down, so clear and easily understood in 
their generality, that I apprehend that one great merit which 
we may fairly ascribe to him in this, that he really has 
enabled us to condense the whole theory of wealth and 
poverty into something like four words. I apprehend that 
the result of Adam Smith’s investigations amounts to this, 
that the causes of wealth are two, work and thrift ; and the 
causes of poverty are two, idleness and waste; and that 
these will be found, the longer you reason out from those 
simple propositions all that is necessary to be known, and 
perhaps almost all that can be known, with regard to the 
subject of the production and accumulation of wealth. In 
the chapter on the Mercantile System, and in the chapter 
on the Restrictions of Trade, he has laid down those prin- 
ciples which have revolutionized the whole course of thought 
and proceeding with regard to the causes of wealth. 

Well then, gentlemen, I think I have no very great Giffi- 
culty in answering the question, What is the good that we 
have derived from Adam Smith? It is demonstrated in a 
passage which I have no doubt is familiar to every reader, 
that any proceeding on the part of a Government which 
attracts capital to a course in which it otherwise would not 
go, or repels capital from a course into which it would go, 
must be injurious, because every man is the best judge of 
his own interest, and in doing the best for himself he is 
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doing the best for the State. Therefore those two agencies, 
the attractive and the repellant agencies, being eliminated, 
there remains as the only agency which is left, perfect and 
absolute freedom. That is the principle of Adam Smith; 
and the question, of course, is very easy to answer, What are 
the advantages which the world has derived from that 
principle ? 

Of course it is almost impossible for us to imagine at the 
present day the state of ignorance in which, notwithstanding 
the writings of many most admirable persons, Adam Smith 
found mankind on this subject. I will only mention one 
instance of it, and that is a conversation between Dr. John- 
son and Mr. Boswell, on the “ Wealth of Nations,” and this 
is the memorable dictum which Dr. Johnson delivered on 
the subject: “As for mere wealth, that is to say money, a 
man cannot increase his store without making another 
poorer.” That is what the sage of the age, who in the 
opinion of mankind stood far above Adam Smith at that 
time, thought of what Adam Smith had laid down as the 
rule for obtaining wealth. It seems to us all obvious, now 
that the battle has been won, now that the thing has been 
proved, but we are apt to forget the slough in which people 
were grovelling until he raised them up to his clear and 
pure conceptions of good sense and justice. 

One of the first things that Adam Smith did, that we 
know of, was that he made a convert of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt, 
as Adam Smith said himself, was as well acpuainted with 
the “Wealth of Nations” as Adam Smith was. The effect 
of that was the first French Treaty. It has been somewhat 
overclouded from the miserable events which succeeded it ; 
but if you look at the state of opinion and the knowledge 
of mankind at that time, I consider it one of the most won- 
derful and glorious effects that Adam Smith ever produced. 
I trace that not merely by inference, but directly, to Adam 
Smith. There is no doubt that Smith and Pitt had repeated 
conferences, and thus he entirely imbued Pitt with his own 
notions. It is impossible to say what a misfortune it was 
to mankind that a minister so fitted to advocate free trade 
should, by unforseen circumstances, have been turned into a 
minister of war. 

We must skip over twenty years of war, and then we 
come to the glimmering of the dawn which Adam Smith 
had prepared for us. We come to Mr. Huskisson relaxing 
the Navigation Laws and doing away with the monopolies in 
the colonies, and then, after a severe struggle, in which 
Adam Smith really found all the arguments, we come to 
the glorious triumph of the abolition of the Corn Laws. I 
do not stop to dwell on these things; I have already taken 
up’ too much of your time. The modified tariff of Sir 
Robert Peel was an enormous stride in advance, and then, 
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I must be allowed to say, the measures of my right honor- 
able friend who occupies the chair to-night are the very 
crown of the edifice. I sincerely grieve to say he left noth- 
ing for his successors to do, at least in the direction of 
carrying out the principles of Adam Smith. 

I will venture to point to a comparatively small matter, 
which already has not been without its results—that is, the 
improvement in the law with regard to the aggregation of 
capital, collecting small capitals together so as to make one 
large one, which we interpret by the name of limited liability. 
That again was in the true spirit of Adam Smith, because it 
was removing an obstacle to men investing their capital as 
they thought it best and most prudent to invest it. I have 
no doubt that a great deal more might be said as to the 
results from Adam Smith which we have already reaped, but 
I have taken up quite time enough, and I leave it for those 
who are better informed to fill up the hiatus. 

I come now to the more difficult question of the future ; 
and here I tread upon rather thorny ground. It is well- 
known that the French Treaty of 1860, was a treaty made 
under very peculiar circumstances, by which great advantages 
were obtained for this country which could have been ob- 
tained in no other way but by means of a treaty. I am not 
therefore, to be understood as saying one word about it, or 
as saying that it would or would not have been condemned 
by Adam Smith if it could have been submitted to his judg- 
ment; but I think that he would condemn, and condemn 
most energetically, that which has followed upon it. People 
seem to consider that because the relaxation of duties be- 
tween England and France, for certain reasons which I need 
not further allude to, with regard to the Government regu- 
lations of France, was carried out by means of a treaty, that 
therefore it is impossible to take off duties or to make ad- 
vances in the direction of free trade without having a treaty. 
If the Club will allow me to descend so far from the dignity 
of logic and of biography as to offer an illustration, I will 
make use of one from Mr. Morier’s novel of “ Hadji Baba,” 
where a gentlemen falls desperately in love with a lady, and 
he is extremely anxious to persuade her to marry him. He 
consults his friend as to how he managed in order to per- 
suade his wife to marry him. His friend said: “ Why, sir, it 
was on a rainy morning, going to church under an umbrella ; 
just as we got about half-way to church I proposed, and she 
accepted.” This gentlemen with incomparable diligence, 
watches for his opportumity, he purchases an umbrella, he 
watches Sunday after Sunday for a rainy morning, he ac- 
companies the lady to church, and he proposes to the lady 
and is most enthusiastically rejected. That seems to me ex- 
actly like the error of foreign countries with regard to this 
treaty. The essence of the thing is not in the treaty, it is in 
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the taking off the duties and in preventing the imposition of 
duties. It is a melancholy delusion, and worse, because it 
prevents these things being done if people suppose that a 
treaty is essential. I think that Adam Smith would have ad- 
dressed them something in this manner. He would have said 
what he said with regard to the mercantile system: “Gen- 
tlemen, the object is consumption. Production is only good 
so far as it tends towards consumption; consumption is the 
end, production is the means, but you are acting as though 
consumption was the means, and production was the end. 
You say, ‘If you will submit to the misery and hardship of 
consuming our productions, we will submit to the misery and 
hardship of consuming yours.’”” That is the language which 
Adam Smith would address to them ; and I only hope that 
whenever arguments of this kind prevail, due regard will be 
paid to what Adam Smith says on that subject in his chapter 
on the Mercantile System. And this is the most extraordinary 
thing about him, that, with his higher intellectual prevision, 
he has anticipated and dealt with subjects which could not 
possibly have been supposed to have been in his mind or in 
the mind of anyone at the time that he published his work. 

The next subject that I would mention is that of Educa- 
tion. I am inclined to think that, perhaps, of all that Adam 
Smith has written, there is nothing more admirable than his 
chapter upon Education, and yet I believe that there is no 
part of his works that is less read, or that has exercised less 
influence on the transactions of mankind. To say that Adam 
Smith is ahead of the present age in this matter is to say 
nothing ; he is centuries before it. He attacked the doctrine 
of promoting education by endowments. He says, “If you 
do this you will make men lazy, and they will not work.’ 
He says, “If you will give money, and will confer degrees as 
a bribe to go to a particular university or a particular place, 
they will go there for that purpose and for that only, and 
you dispense people from the necessity of teaching well, be- 
cause people must go there.” He says that a young man 
should not be kept to a teacher whether he teach well or ill, 
and that he should be at liberty to find anywhere the people 
who can teach him best. He says if you have scholarships, 
and fellowships, and other eleemosynary benefactions of the 
kind, those should not be connected with particular places 
because they form a bribe to people to go to those places 
independently of whether they get good instruction there or 
not ; that students should be allowed to take them with them 
wherever they go if they have once fairly earned them by 
competition. He says that a man who goes to a college, if 
he finds that he is not well taught at that college, should be 
allowed to quit that college and go to another where he may 
be better taught, so that there should be competition be: 
tween college and college, between teacher and teacher, and 
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between pupil and pupil. These are the views of Adam 
Smith, and it is really wonderful, it is almost incredible, that 
a man a hundred years ago should have had foresight to en- 
tertain them and to express them; and yet I know of no 
part of his works that is less read or has been less practically 
applied than that, and if I were to say what is the solitary 
result that has come of all his wonderful good sense and 
good reasoning, I would point to the speech of my Right 
Honorable friend with reference to putting the Income-tax 
upon Charities. 

Then, my Lords and Gentlemen, there is another subject 
of very great interest indeed, and that is, the question of 
Unionism. There is nothing more lamentable in these times, 
when we have for so many years enjoyed the full light of 
Adam Smith’s teaching on this subject, than to see the errors 
and follies into which those people are led—such, for in- 
stance, as the rule that a man shall not hold a brick and 
a trowel in the same hand; that you shall not be allowed 
to get your stone or other things except from a particular 
place ; that you shall not chase, that is, that you shall only 
work at a very moderate pace, and that you shall not attempt 
to distinguish yourselves in any way ;—all contrivances in 
order to waste the capital of the master, and really, in the 
end, to injure the persons whom they are intended to benefit. 
1 apprehend that there can be no better doctor for such a 
disease than Adam Smith. I must say myself, although I 
have sometimes been accused of rather despairing of the 
working classes, that in this case I do not despair. I believe 
that as education spreads, these things will diminish; and I 
have the greatest possible hope that as Adam Smith has 
eaten out so many other diseases that were injuring the public, 
he will also destroy this. I daresay you are all very familiar 
with the celebrated passage of Adam Smith’s, in which he says, 
in a moment apparently of despondency, that he considers that 
nothing is more impossible than that England should ever 
regain free trade, and that we must sooner expect an Oceana 
or Utopia than that free trade should ever find its way to 
England. He underestimated his own strength; free trade 
has found its way. The merchants and the jobbers of those 
days were quite as stupid and quite as ignorant with regard 
to the adventages of free trade as the Trades-Union men of 
our day are; and I do not the least doubt that in course of 
time, as instruction is diffused, they will cast aside this as 
the merchants and other classes of England have cast aside 
Protection. I think it is one of the most interesting facts in 
the history of Adam Smith to find that after all that he had 
done, after all the light that he had poured upon this sub- 
ject, after the firm conviction with which he saturated his 
own mind, he felt still, after all, that the sons of Zeruiah 
were too strong, that he could not hope even with all of 
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them to prevail. How gratifying a thing it is to think that 
in this alone, of almost all the aspirations and views of this 
great man, he has been most fortunately disappointed. 

I do not presume to go further in the way of prediction 
as to what we may hope for the future. I cannot help 
thinking that we must look rather to the negative than to 
the positive side, at least at present. I can imagine that 
it may be suggested that Adam Smith has been happier 
where he has been denouncing abuses than where he has 
been describing the results of his principles. It is a ques- 
tion upon which you will, of course, form your own opinion. 
I do not myself feel very sanguine that there is a very 
large field—at least, according to the present state of men- 
tal and commercial knowledge—for Political Economy be- 
yond what I have mentioned; but I think that very much. 
depends upon the degree in which other sciences are devel- 
oped. Should other sciences relating to mankind, which it 
is the barbarous jargon of the day to call Sociology, take 
a spring and get forward in any degree towards the 
certainty attained by Political Economy, I do not doubt that 
their development would help in the development of this 
science ; but at present, so far as my own humble opinion 
goes, I am not sanguine as to any very large or any very 
startling development of Political Economy. I observe that 
the triumphs which have been gained have been rather in 
demolishing that which has been found to be undoubtedly 
bad and erroneous, than in establishing new truth; and 
imagine that before we can attain new results, we must be 
furnished from without with new truths to which our prin- 
ciples may be applied. The controversies that we now have 
in Political Economy, although they offer a capital exercise 
for the logical faculties, are not of the same thrilling import- 
ance as those of earlier days; the great work has been done. 
I will conclude by saying, that if you consider Adam Smith 
in his literary character as perhaps the very best, or almost 
the best, prose writer in the English language; if you con- 
sider him in his scientific character as having been the only 
man who has ever been able to found a scicnce dealing with 
the conduct of mankind in their transactions with each other 
upon a clearly deductive and demonstrative basis, and who 
has established the truth of his predictions; and, lastly, if 
you consider him as the benefactor of countless millions, 
born and yet unborn, whom he has delivered from the most 
disgraceful and miserable slavery—the slavery of ignorance, 
stupidity, and blundecring—you will say that there is no one 
probably, if men are valued not according to show and glit- 
ter, but according to the solid achievements of their lives, 
who is more worthy of our admiration, esteem, and venera- 
tion than this simple Glasgow Professor. 


36 
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RELATION OF THE VOLUME OF CURRENCY TO 
PRICES. 


BY B. F, NOURSE. 


[READ AT THE MEETING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, AT SARATOGA, SEPT. 7, 1876. | 


What is the measure of effect on prices by an expansion 
or contraction of the currency? 

This question, apparently simple and easily answered, con- 
tains a complex and difficult problem. By Americans of this 
generation it is considered with reference to an irredeemable, 
‘ redundant, and, of course, depreciated currency. We will 
consider it chiefly with reference to those conditions. 

Given an existing outstanding currency of four hundred 
million dollars; gold at ten per cent. premium ; and prices 
in common average twenty per cent. above the gold value 
level. Suppose the currency suddenly increased by the 
addition of one hundred millions, or twenty-five per cent. of 
former amount, what should be the effect on prices? Is 
there any rule, known or to be derived from experience or 
by process of reasoning, whereby the measure of effect can 
be computed or stated in advance of the fact? Again, sup- 
pose the existing four hundred millions of currency to be 
reduced by the withdrawal and cancellation of one hundred 
millions of it, what should be the effect on prices under the 
previous conditions mentioned? Is, or can there be, any rule 
whereby the measure of effect can be anticipated ? 

The common impression, shared by many thoughtful writers 
on finance and currency, is that when the volume of four 
hundred millions is expanded to five hundred millions, the 
average level of prices will be raised in the same degree, or 
twenty-five per cent., and when the total of four hundred 
millions is contracted to three hundred millions, that prices 
will be reduced in the same measure, 7. ¢., to only three- 
fourths of what they were before the contraction. 

Just that measure of effect, in either case, is possible under 
some remarkable concurrence of circumstances, but only pos- 
sible. Dependent upon conditions, no one of which can be 
foreknown in its actual force or bearing, the degree of effect 
of expansion or contraction of currency on prices cannot pos- 
sibly be predetermined. Truth of statement can go no fur- 
ther in this direction than to say generally that an expansion 
of currency will enhance prices, and a contraction of currency 
will depress them; and even this rule of tendency may 
exceptionally fail. 

The possible variety of circumstances under which any 
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change in the amount of currency may be made, is without 
limit. These circumstances may relate to the condition of 
the Government issuing the currency, its credit, resources, 
and apparent financial policy, or to the habits, business, and 
wealth-producing power of the people; and the depreciation 
of the currency may be influenced more by the confidence or 
distrust inspired by them than by the greater or less amount 
of the currency. Unceasing change attends these circum- 
stances and their relative force and influence, independent 
of the amount of the currency, as well as in their relation 
to it. 

There is an aggregate value of salable property vast in 
amount, to be affected by expansion or ae the 
currency, so far as such change has effect on prices ;#for all 
of this aggregate value is the subject of price. ~ 

What is this aggregate of transferable values at any given 
time, counted in all its forms and duplications, together with 
so much of the credits based on that property as require the 
use of currency in their liquidation and clearings, during the 
period of effect? Ignorant of the actual amount of values, 
let us assume, for that period before the panic in 1873, when 
inflation of prices was at the highest, when the currency was 
unchanged since 1868, and when business of all sorts was in 
great activity, the sum of three thousand five hundred mil- 
lions. The currency then being about seven hundred mil- 
lions, the proportion of values to currency was five to one. 
If an increase in the currency is attended by proportionate 
increase in prices, then the addition of one hundred millions 
(or one-seventh) to the currency would have raised the sum 
of values one-seventh, to four thousand millions. By the 
same rule of proportion and parity of reasoning, a contrac- 
tion of the currency one-half, or to three hundred and fifty 
millions, should have reduced the sum of values to one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty millions, a sum far less 
than their gold value,—which was impossible. 

While average prices in this country were kept very high 
in the five years preceding the panic, the prices of the chief 
articles of export—cotton, breadstuffs, etc——were nearly 
adjusted by their value abroad in competition with similar 
productions of other countries, and on a much lower plane, 
in currency, than the average of other prices. In October, 
1873, when the panic was at its worst and currency most 
scarce (by a contraction which will be referred to again), 
the crops of those articles of principal export were moving 
to market under great pressure to sell them. Very little 
foreign exchange could be negotiated, and that at great 
depreciation. The gold premium had fallen to six or seven 
per cent. Prices of cotton, wheat, and’ other exportable pro- 
ductions, were much depressed by these severe circumstances. 
Yet the decline was not probably more than twenty-five per 
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cent. when gold began to flow in from Europe in exchange 
for them, or for the bills drawn against them. They had 
fallen so low that gold came for them regardless of Ameri- 
can debt to Europe. The course of exchange commanded — 
and gold obeyed the command—in the panic of 1873, as a 
like command was obeyed in 1861, just as the war of seces- 
sion was opening. In both cases American credit was violently 
shaken, yet gold moved under the law of exchange, and that 
was made applicable by the attraction of prices. Be it 
remembered, too, that in October, 1873, there was a great 
contraction of the currency, not by Act of Congress, but 
under a higher law. Gold in the miser’s hoard is as useless 
to bugimess as if in its native quartz bed. So of all currency 
with n from the ordinary channels of business and laid 
aside. Jm the panic a portion of the paper currency, esti- 
mated to be more than half of the whole amount in issue, 
was rendered utterly unavailable for trade, exchanges, and 
other ordinary uses. In practical effect, as well as in actual 
fact, it was as if, for the brief period of stringency, one-half 
of all the seven hundred millions of greenbacks and bank 
currency had been called in and destroyed, and so far worse, 
that in the latter case the destruction by law of one hun- 
drec and fifty millions bank notes would have set free one 
hundred and sixty-six millions of bonds, such as would com- 
mand capital at will. Here was a practical demonstration of 
the limited effect on prices by actual contraction of cur- 
rency, in a time of panic, too, when exaggerated depression 
was to be expected. 

To spread the increase of one hundred millions currency 
over the surface of three thousand five hundred millions of 
aggregate value, and say the enhancement of price will be 
only one thirty-fifth, or about three per cent., would be even 
further from the truth. 

In the darkest financial period of the late civil war, July, 
1864, two hundred and eighty-five greenback dollars were 
required for the purchase of one hundred gold dollars. 
Within ten months thereafter one hundred and thirty green- 
back dollars would buy one hundred gold dollars. In the 
ten months the volume of outstanding currency had been 
increased by hundreds of millions. Herein is complete 
denial of any constant proportion between the depreciation 
of the currency by over-issue and the gold premium. Equally 
there is proof of the influence of confidence in the prevailing 
estimate of the gold value of the currency. The greenback 
dollar had risen from thirty-five cents gold in July, 1864, to 
seventy-seven cents gold in May, 1865. Five-sixths of the 
depreciation existing when the result of the war seemed 
most doubtful in the estimation of financiers, disappeared as 
soon as the same financial opinion recognised the triumph 
f the federal government. The appreciation of the currency 
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was one hundred and twenty per cent. in the face of its 
increase of volume. The average fall in prices (excluding 
exceptional articles especially affected by the war) during 
the same ten months, did not probably exceed twenty-five 
per cent. Besides the expansion of the currency, this same 
period witnessed the largest expansion of the public debt for 
any equal period; the cost and waste of war had already 
counted up in thousands of millions dollars, and hundreds 
of thousands of lives yet more precious, but this period had 
added fearfully to both; yet with the confidence born of 
success came the appreciation of the currency as stated. 

Average prices were considerably lower in the winter of 
1865-6 than in the winter of 1864-5, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the amount of the currency. There were 
reasons for it: (1) the increased purchasing power of, a paper 
dollar by its appreciation; (2) the practical withdrawal 
from use as currency of the 7-30 and compound interest 
notes, which had been laid aside by capitalists as invest- 
ments; (3) the cessation of enormous purchases of supplies 
for war purposes, and sales of surplus stores by the Govern- 
ment; and (4) the general expectation of the people in their 
simple honesty, that immediately upon the close of the war 
(“at the earliest period practicable”), Congress would take 
measures and provide adequate means to redeem the prom- 
ises made during the war, and pay or fund the floating debt 
of the Treasury. (Speaking of the average decline in prices 
at the close of the war, exception should be made of those 
articles of which the South was the usual source of supply, 
made scarce and dear by the war, and manufactures from 
these articles—the price of which declined far more than 
the average prices.) 

Of the above-mentioned reasons why prices declined against 
the inflating influence of an enlarged currency, the expec- 
tation of an early return to specie payments was the most 
potent. The fitness of the opportunity wonderfully concurred 
with the plain duty and declaration of purpose to return to 
specie payment—an inevitable effect ‘hen of retiring the out- 
standing Treasury notes. Business had been so conducted 
during the war, upon a cash basis, that very little private 
debt by solvent persons or corporations existed. Banks, 
bankers and other capitalists had the greater part of their 
funds invested in national obligations, which were rapidly 
rising in value at home and in Europe. The foreign demand 
for them made the course of exchange in our favor, and 
opened to us a command of the surplus of gold of the 
world, if we would treat it as money. Most of the gold 
held here in 1860, or a nearly equal amount, remained here 
in 1865, and later, until it became clear that Congress would 
not provide for paying off the forced loan at any early day. 
The State banks were rapidly withdrawing the remaining 
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ninety millions of their circulation, to avoid the ten per cent. 
tax, and the national banks had then (October, 1865,) issued 
less than one hundred and seventy-five millions of their 
notes, to protect which they held many times that amount in 
Government securities, to be made worth more than par in 
gold by the simple act of taking up the floating debt of the 
Treasury. Besides all these concurring favorable circum- 
stances, which would have made the act one of great public 
and private benefit, good faith and common honesty required 
it, even at great sacrifice. 

The confidence of the people that Congress would have 
political sagacity and faithfulness to do this righteous thing 
was misplaced indeed, but for some time it had a depress- 
ing effect on prices. By neglect and delay of decisive action 
the opportunity was lost. The spirit of speculation, fully 
aroused during the war by the immense disbursements of 
the Government and its large contracts; still more favored 
by the lowered moral tone in public and private life always 
produced by a great and protracted civil war, asserted itself 
in and out of Congress, not openly but insidiously. Fidelity 
to past pledges of public faith was pledged again by reso- 
lution of Congress and by the platform of the dominant 
party. A policy of legal tender contraction was authorized 
under the persuasion of Secretary McCulloch, and followed 
for some months in a slow and feeble way, keeping the word 
of promise to the ear, while it was breaking to the hope 
by four-fold greater expansion of bank-note currency, and 
the rapid process of substituting private debt in the banks 
for the Government debt, in which their loanable capital had 
been invested. Very soon the speculative spirit became the 
controlling power; even the pretence of contraction was 
abandoned in 1868; all restraint upon the expansion of pri- 
vate and corporate debt was removed ; senators and repre- 
sentatives, who had advocated sound principles of finance in 
1866-7, became open advocates of currency extension in 1869 
and later. The line of demarkation between right and wrong 
seemed lost to sight, and the great question which involved 
the honor and welfare of both Government and people was 
pushed aside or feebly discussed as if it had no moral 
character to be considered. 

Congress, having all the power to act and the responsi- 
bility that goes with power, did nothing to check the fear- 
ful drift, after accelerating it by the resolution of 1868, for- 
bidding further contraction of greenbacks. The result was 
inevitable. It came in the crisis of- 1873 and its conse- 
quences, the end of which no man can yet see. Since the 
crash came, and when the difficulties of the work had been 
increased a hundred fold, Congress, under the lead of some 
true and earnest men, has attempted the work of restor- 
ation. 
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Prices, having declined at the end of the war as before 
stated, gradually recovered a higher average when it became 
clear that all the efforts of Congress for the liquidation of 
the demand debt of the Treasury would be exhausted in 
“how not to do it.” This higher level, with fluctuations from 
changes in supply and demand, continued until the money 
stringency occurred in the business season 1872-3, preceding 
and foreshadowing the panic of the Autumn following. 
Because of our high prices foreign goods flooded our mar- 
kets in exchange for our cheap gold, which at twelve to 
sixteen per cent. premium left rich profits to the foreign pro- 
ducer, after paying our high duties; and in exchange for 
national, State and corporation bonds, which were still 
cheaper, if proving to be good. It follows that the average 
gold premium must have failed to measure the inflation of 
average prices by twenty-five to forty per cent. during this 
period, else the large importation of foreign goods could not 
have been continued. 

Now we have the gold premium only five or six per cent. 
lower than during that inflation period; and in Europe a 
great reduction in the cost of such goods as then found so 
large market in this country, yet their importation has 
greatly fallen off and is decreasing year by year. The reduc- 
tion is caused by the fall in our prices, which are no longer 
remunerative, though returns are made more favorable by 
the lower gold premium, and prices are universally lower 
throughout Europe. 

Here we are confronted by the fact that there has been 
no material change in the amount of outstanding currency 
in the long period from 1867-8, when the 7-30 and com- 
pound interest notes were retired and soon replaced by 
national bank notes, down to the past year when the cur- 
rency has been reduced some fifty millions by the surrender 
of bank circulation and withdrawal of legal tenders; yet in 
that period, prices, after years of extraordinary inflation, 
have fallen very low—of many articles lower than ever before 
known. In the amount of currency there is substantially no 
difference between the high-price period 1869-72 and the 
present period of extreme depression. 

This fact seems to prove conclusively that prices do not 
depend alone or chiefly on the volume of currency. 

A true money currency must be one conformed to the 
standard of the world in its international relations—of sus- 
tained gold value, its paper portion infallibly redeemable in 
gold. England has such a currency. Germany, the most 
progressive nation of the day, is getting one. Such would 
be our currency if its paper portion were made exclusively 
of United States Treasury notes, and these were made as 
surely redeemable in gold on demand as are the Bank of 
England notes. Now our currency consists of certificates of 
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national debt not redeemable, and bank notes redeemable in 
those certificates ; both regarded as ultimately good because 
carrying the Government pledge of payment, but depre- 
ciated in past years by lack of a fixed date and method 
for its performance, and now appreciating under the definite 
promise of the Act of January, 1875, though slowly, because 
the promise does not carry with it a provision of means for 
its assured performance. 

When the currency is redeemable or of gold value, and its 
amount adjusted to the business of the country (such a 
currency is always self-regulating, self-adjusting), its sudden 
increase, without corresponding increase of production and 
trade, must tend to inflation of prices: but in less degree 
and of less duration than when the currency is depreciated. 
The advance in prices, when so stimulated, checks export 
and other trade, and brings about an adverse course of 
exchange. Gold is drained away; free or loanable capital 
becomes scarce; and trade and manufactures soon feel the 
pressure. Then prices break down; labor and its products 
are cheapened ; exports and trade revive; the course of 
exchange becomes favorable, gold flows in again, capital is 
set free, money cheapens to the borrower, and _ business 
resumes its usual course. 

It would be a mistake. in terms to speak of the contrac- 
tion of a sound or redeemable currency. But there is some- 
times a condition of affairs when business has been widely 
extended, with the usual accompaniment of increased debt, 
so that the supply of currency seems inadequate to the need, 
and the relative effect is like that of actual contraction. -For 
the time there is not money enough available. As free capi- 
tal can always command its representative, money, it follows 
that this condition is one of scarcity of free capital. Infla- 
tion of prices, increase of business debt as negotiable paper, 
and other absorbents of capital, have fixed or locked up so 
much of it that the loanable portion remaining is insuf- 
ficient. Pressure falls upon trade and manufactures, and 
here as in the other case the process of recovery is by the 
way of lower prices, reversed exchange, inflow of gold, 
capital set free, and return to the usual course of business. 
The remedy is self-acting and sure when the currency is 
good, excepting, of course, extraordinary cases like those 
from war, pestilence or famine, or the arbitrary interference 
of Government. 

No quality of currency can exempt any people from the 
ill consequences of excesses of any kind, but the beneficence 
of a good currency limits their extent and duration. 

Other things being equal (as they never are in two cases), 
the more a currency is already depreciated, the greater will 
be the inflation of prices by a given per centum of increase 
in its volume; and, conversely, the greater the previous 
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depreciation of currency, the greater will be the decline in 
prices caused by a contraction of its volume, by reason of 
its higher purchasing power. But in either case, of increase 
or reduction of the currency, there is no necessary parallel 
of proportion between the change in its volume and the 
course of prices. The power of confidence as opposed to 
distrust under any given conditions, is impossible of predic- 
tion. Then, possible conditions, infinite in variety and rela- 
tion—of supply and demand, of activity or dulness, of 
higher or lower credit, of good or bad harvests, of inter- 
national relations, are all beyond foresight. Yet each may 
have power to defeat or modify any presupposed effect of 
an increase or diminution of the currency on prices. 

The conclusion seems to be irresistible that there is no 
constant or even general relation of prices to the amount of 
currency in issue, whether redeemable or depreciated, and 
that no rule of proportion between them can be stated. 

What is the practical bearing of this conclusion ? 

Nearly all arguments for and against contraction of the 
currency, aS a means to specie payment, have carried the 
admission or assertion that contraction must of necessity 
depress prices. Its advocates urge the sacrifice for the sake 
of the benefits to follow. Its opponents, even of the class 
who desire a return to specie payments, are in dread of 
further depression and of further disability of debtors to 
meet their liabilities. 

It becomes then of the highest importance to show that 
stagnation in business, continued downward tendency of 
prices, and increased disability for both consumption and 
payment of debts, may consist with redundant currency and 
because of its redundancy; also, that industry may be quick- 
ened, consuming power be increased, capital and labor 
find better employment, average prices be advanced, and 
the ability of debtors increased, not only in coincidence 
with a contraction of the currency, but as a consequence 
of it. Under certain circumstances these propositions are 
true, and those circumstances now exist. The quantity of 
currency has by its excess reversed the ordinary effect to 
enhance prices, because of its subjection to the superior 
consideration of guality in the command of confidence. The 
candidates for the Presidency, and the platforms of both 
parties, have declared that a restoration of a sound currency 
redeemable in coin is necessary to the highest prosperity of 
the people. Contraction is a pre-requisite to redemption. 
Hence the importance of the conclusion that contraction will 
not necessarily cause a further hurtful reduction in prices. 
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THE BANK CLERKS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of this city, was held at Association Hall, 
on the evening of December 7th, the Hon. W. E. Dodge in 
the chair. After a brief address by the chairman, the annual 
report was read by Mr. C. H. Dummer, President, from which 
we ascertain that the Association is in a highly prosperous 
condition. During the eight years of its existence there has 
been paid to the families of deceased and disabled members, 
$78,741, and there is now a permanent fund and accrued 
interest of $69,465.34, which, with cash in the hands of the 
Treasurer, makes an aggregate of $72,258.18. There has been 
paid during the past year, on claims arising from death, 
$14,300, and to disabled members, $1,750. There is held in 
trust for disabled members, $2,750, and the relief fund, for 
the payment of the dues of members out of employment, 
amounts to $130.35. There has been collected for dues and 
assessments during the year, $14,703.50, and for interest, 
$4,478.70. The donations received during the year amount 
to $3,337, including $2,000 received from Mrs. A. T. Stewart. 
The membership is now 1,079, and the total expenses of the 
Society for the year have been $1,187.89, including ¢ 300 
salary paid the Financial Secretary. 

An able and interesting address was delivered by Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, D. D., of Brooklyn, of which, on motion of 
Mr. W. E. Dodge, the Association was requested to print, at his 
expense, 10,000 copies for general distribution. The exercises 
of the evening, already sufficiently interesting in themselves, 
were further enlivened by excellent music from the Apollo 
Club, under the direction of Mr. W. T. Williams, and some 
choice arias and ballads by Madame Julie de Ryther. We 
congratulate the Association on its continued prosperity. 

The annual election of the Association was held on Tues- 
day, Dec. 12, at the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank. 
The following officers were elected for 1877: President, 
Walter Coggeshall; Vice-President, T. W. S. Middleton; 
Recording Secretary, Fernando Baltes; Financial Secretary, 
John H. Brennen; Treasurer, R. W. Swan; Directors, J. C. 
Parsons, E. D. Butler, and E. T. Hulst. 





BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


BANKERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PITTSBURGH. 


The third annual meeting of the Bankers and Bank Clerks’ 
Mutual Benefit Association of the city of Pittsburgh was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 2oth, 1876. The president, Mr. Wm. M. Riddle, was in 
the chair, Mr. John T. Woods being Secretary. The report 
of the Board of Management for the year was read, with the 
reports of the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. From 
these the condition of the Association is seen to be a pros- 
perous one—the fund has increased, the membership is 
enlarged, and the progress of the year is quite satisfactory. 
The number of members is now 110, a net gain of six for 
the year; two members have died, and four have been 
dropped from the list for non-payment of dues. There are 
also ten honorary members. There has been paid within the 
year $1,000 for losses by death, $500 to the family of each 
deceased member—notwithstanding which the Treasurer’s 
report shows a gain of $253.09. the balance of cash on 
hand being $ 1,783.07. 

The Board of Management expect to make a_ personal 
appeal to every bank officer and employé in the city, and 
further to call upon banks and banking institutions for 
assistance, through which means they hope to carry out, at 
an early day, the original project of providing a reading- 
room and library, giving to the Association a place for 
business and social meetings. 

The election of officers for 1877 followed the reading of 
the reports, the following gentlemen being chosen: 

President, William N. Riddle; Vice President, W. H. Dennis- 
ton ; Recording Secretary, John T. Woods; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles G. Milnor; Zreasurer, Robert Wardrop. 

The praiseworthy character of these associations, and their 
right to be abundantly sustained by the financial community 
which each represents, are well evinced by the following, 
which precedes this report : 


“The objects for which the Association was formed, are to 
relieve the necessities of the aged and disabled; to benefit 
families of deceased members; to afford relief in sickness, 
when necessary ; to assist the deserving when in distress; to 
obtain employment for members who may be out of situa- 
tions ; to create among the members ties of friendship and 
fraternity; and to extend such other assistance as the 
Association may from time to time determine.” 
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NATIONAL BANKS AND MORTGAGE SECURITY. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ROBERT Woops v. PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH. 


A mortgage given to a National Bank to secure a pre-existing debt by the mortgagor, and to 
secure a future loan to him, is as to the latter u/tra vires. 

If the mortgaged premises be sold, the proceeds arising therefrom must be applied in discharge 
of such pre-existing debt, notwithstanding such proceeds arose from a sale by tbe sheriff. 

An endorser of notes held by a National Bank, secured by a mortgage, has a right to have the 
proceeds arising from a judicial sale of the mortgaged premises by the bank, applied to the 
payment of such notes in his relief. 

Fowler v. Scully, 22 P. F. Smith followed. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 


In the early part of 1870, the People’s National Bank discounted for R. L. 
McAboy three notes, amounting to $ 7.000, which were endorsed by Robert 
Woods. The bank had also loaned to Mr. McAboy $5,055, taking his own 
unendorsed note. These notes were renewed several times, until about August, 
1870, when Mr. McAboy applied to the bank for a loan of $8,000. The bank 
agreed, provided he secured by mortgage the four notes above, including enough 
to cover the $8,000 loan, to lend him the additional amount, taking his own 
unendorsed notes for $4,000 each. Accordingly, about the 1st of September, 
1870, Mr. McAboy gave the bank a mortgage on his wife’s property, the same 
being her separate estate, for $40,000, conditional for the payment of $ 20,000, 
and the same was placed on record. On the 8th of September, seven days 
after the mortgage was recorded, the bank placed $8,000 to Mr. McAboy’s 
credit, and he delivered then the two notes for $4,000 each. None of the 
notes having been paid, proceedings were commenced by the bank to foreclose 
the mortgage. The property was sold for $13,816.66, and the bank subse- 
quently sued Robert Woods, the endorser, on his three notes. The case was 
tried in the Common Pleas, No. 1, and was defended on the ground that the 
bank could only take the mortgage for the three notes, and the $ 5,055 
McAboy note, that it was bound to apply the proceeds of the Sheriff’s sale to 
their discharge, and that the proceeds could not be applied to the liquidation of 
the $8,000 loan because that was not a pre-existing debt as provided for by 
the act of Congress. 

The court charged the jury that the defence was not sufficient, and directed 
a verdict to be found for the plaintiff, for the amount of the three notes with 
interest. 

Opinion of the court by Paxson, J., filed November 20, 1876. 


It was held in Fowler v. Scully, 22 P. F. S. 456, that the 
loaning of money by a National bank upon mortgage, or 
other real estate security, is w/tra vires and forbidden by the 
act of Congress. This, of course, does not apply to the case 
where a bank has in good faith taken a mortgage by way of 
security for a previous existing debt. Such case comes within 
one of the express exceptions of the act of Congress. It 
follows therefore, that in so far as the mortgage of Mrs. 
McAboy to the People’s National Bank of Pittsburgh was 
given to secure money, thereafter to be loaned to her hus- 
band, it was witra vires. It is manifest from the evidence 
that the loan of $ 8,000 to Mr. McAboy on or about the 8th 
of September, 1870, was upon the faith of the mortgage. As 
to the loan, the mortgage was not a valid security. But it 
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was good as to the indebtedness of Mr. McAboy to the bank 
existing prior to its execution, amounting to about twelve 
thousand and fifty-five dollars. For $7,000 of this sum, the 
bank held the endorsements of the plaintiff in error. His 
contention is, that the bank was bound to apply the money 
received from a sheriff’s sale of the mortgage premises to 
the notes held by it at the time the mortgage was given. 
In this we think he is right. As the endorser of Mr. McAboy’s 
notes held by the bank, he had a right to call upon the latter 
to apply the money to the payment of the notes for which 
alone the mortgage was legally held as security. The mort- 
gage was as much for his benefit as for the bank. The latter 
has no right to apply the proceeds thereof to the two unse- 
cured notes of $4,000 each. Under the authority of Fowler 
v. Scully, Mr. McAboy could have objected to such appropri- 
ation. Whatever he might have done in this respect, the 
plaintiff in error, as his endorser, may do also. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that both the 
assignments of error are sustained. 

The judgment is reversed and a venire facias de nove 
awarded. 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Overholt & Co. vs. The First National Bank of Mount Pleasant. 
Error to the Common Pleas of Westmoreland County. 
When suit is brought on the last of a series of renewal notes, the borrower is entitled to credit 


for all the interest he has paid from the beginning of the loan, and not merely to the excess 
above the lawful rate. . 

The defendant is not entitled to defalk the interest on another note which is not in suit. 

The opinion which follows was rendered at Pittsburgh, on November 13th, 
by Justice Sharswood, in the case named. The decision carried several 
others from Westmoreland, which were argued with it, as well as the 
case of Bryan vs. the Tvradesmen’s National Bank of Pittsburg, and others pend- 
ing in the courts of that county. The entire court concur in this opinion. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS, 


This was a suit to recover the amount of two promissory notes, one dated 
January 6, 1876, at three months for $2,200, the other March 6, 1876, at three 
months, for $2,000, made by Overholt & Co., and discounted by said bank, at 
the rate of nine per cent. per annum. The defendants, Overholt & Co., set up 
as a defence to the action, that the bank had discounted a series of notes for 
them, of which the notes in suit were the last, and had also discounted another 
note for them for $4,000, which still remained unpaid, on which it had like- 
wise charged interest at the rate of nine per cent. per annum, and they claimed 
the right to set-off against the plaintiffs’ demand in this case, twice the amount 
of interest paid on all the aforesaid notes. The court below, however, gave 
judgment in favor of the bank, for the principal of the notes in suit, less the 
excess of interest over the legal rate (six per cent.) paid on all the previous 
notes, of which they were the renewals, 

OPINION. 


The thirtieth section of the act of Congress of June 3, 1864, under which the 
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defendants in error were organized and incorporated as a National Bank, de- 
clares that ‘‘the knowingly receiving, reserving or charging” by a National 
bank, ‘‘a rate of interest greater than” that lawful in the State in which such 
bank may be located, “shall be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire 
interest which the note, bill or other evidence carries with it, or which was 
agreed to be paid thereon ; and if in law a greater interest has been paid, the 
person or persons paying the same, or their legal representatives, may recover 
back in any action of debt, twice the amount of interest there paid from the 
association taking or receiving the same; provided that such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time the usurious transaction occurred.” 

It is very clear, we think, that Congress intended that the National banks 
should be effectually prevented, as far as legislation could prevent it, from either 
charging or receiving more than the legal rate of interest in the State in which 
they might be located and carrying on their business. Experience had abund- 
antly shown that to do this it would not be sufficient to provide that the excess 
over the lawful rate only should be illegal. These institutions of large capital 
would naturally exercise great power over those who should stand in need of 
their assistance ; for it is as true now as it was in the days of Solomon, ‘*The 
rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is servant to the lender.” It was 
considered, no doubt, that it would be too hard a measure to provide that the 
debt itself should be forfeited, or the security given for it declared void. That, 
too, had been tried in England and some of the United States, but was found 
not to arrest the practice, but only to increase the unjust gain of the usurer, 
who required to be indemnified by the needy borrower for the risk he ran by 
a much increased rate. It was deemed a sufficiently effectual preventive to 
enact that whenever the bank violated the law by ‘‘knowingly receiving, reserv- 
ing or charging” more than the lawful interest, they should recover none, and 
that when the unlawful interest had been voluntarily paid, the debtor should be 
entitled to recover, as a penalty, double the whole interest paid, provided suit 
were brought within two years. Whenever the bank must resort to a suit, 
then the forfeiture of the entire interest, when an illegal rate has been stipu- 
lated or taken, follows as a necessary result. It was abundantly shown ( Camp- 
bell vs. Sloan, 12, P. F. Smith, 485,) by numerous English and American au- 
thorities cited in the opinion of the Court, that where there has been a series 
of renewal notes given for the continuation of the same original loan or advance, 
the taint of usury in the first transaction follows down the descent through the 
entire line. A renewal note is not payment of the original debt, and is not a 
new debt, or novation, in view of the usury laws, however it may be, if the 
parties so intend, as to the other questions. If it were held otherwise, nothing 
would be so easy as to evade the statute. What the creditor is entitled to re- 
cover is the original loan, with lawful interest, and the borrower is entitled to 
credit for all that he has paid beyond what, by law, he was bound to pay. It 
is clear then as to the National banks that whenever they charge or stipulate 
for an illegal rate, all payment of interest, and not merely the excess, is illegal. 
‘*The illegal act,” as is well remarked by Mr. Justice Gordon, in Lucas vs. 
Government National Bank, 28 P. F. Smith, 231, ‘‘destroys the interest-bear- 
ing power of the obligation.” . . . ‘*The receiving of such excessive interest is 
treated by the supreme power of the State as a public evil, and as such pro- 
hibited ; consequently when taken against the statutory prohibition, it is acquired 
without right, and no title thereto rests in the taker. In such case he is to be 
held as one wrongfully in possession of his neighbor’s property.” It follows that 
when the bank resorts to legal proceedings to recover its debt on the last of 
the series of renewal notes, the borrower is entitled to credit for all the in- 
terest he has paid from the beginning on the loan, and not merely to the ex- 
cess above the lawful rate. 

This question was not before the Court, and was not decided in Brown vs. 
the Second National Bank of Erie, 22 P. F. Smith, 209. The only matters 
which could avail the plaintiff in error there, were the answers to the first two 
points which he made below. These were that the bank could not recover any 
part of its claim, and that if it could, the debtor was entitled to defalk double 
the amount of interest paid. These the Court below refused, and then judgment 
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was affirmed. The third point was that he was entitled to credit for the ex- 
cess of interest he had paid from time to time on the renewal note, and his 
fourth was that he was entitled to an abatement of all the interest on the note 
in suit, and these the Court below affirmed. What is stated in the syllabus as 
decided by the Court below—if indeed it was meant to say that the debtor 
could only set off the excess of interest on previous notes, was not involved in 
the affirmance of the judgment. In Lucas vs. Government National Bank, 28 
P. F. Smith, 228, the credit claimed was not for interest paid on former notes 
of which the note in suit was the last renewal, but upon entirely independent 
loans which had been paid in full, and the defendant claimed to defalk double 
the amount which he had paid. This the Court held he could not do, but that he 
was entitled to defalk the usurious interest he had paid on previous transactions, 
The affidavit of defense stated that the defendant had paid not less than $ 3,000 
in excess of the legal rate of interest, and this, it was held, he had a right to 
defalk. Further than this it was not necessary to go in order to reverse the 
judgment and award a frocedendo. 

We are of opinion that the defendant below was not entitled to defalk the 
interest on the $4,000 note which was not in suit. The words of the act of 
Congress—‘‘ shall be held a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence carries with it,”? as was said in Brown vs. the Second 
National Bank of Erie, have evident reference to the enforcement of the contract 
by judicial process. No action is given to recover back the interest charged, 
and if not, there can be no defalcation against an independant claim. Von 
constat that the principal of the $4,000 note will ever be sued for, but when it 
is, all the interest paid on the note, of which it is the last renewal, will be a 
credit upon it. Judgments reversed and a writ of procedendo awarded, 


SILVER AS VALUED BY LONDON QUOTATIONS. 


Silver is quoted in the London market at so many pence, meaning that such 
is the price of one ounce of the British mint standard, which is thirty-seven 
fortieths fine 

Stated decimally, an ounce of pure silver contains eighty-one thousandths 
more silver than an ounce of British standard silver. Therefore, when the 
latter is quoted at fifty-nine pence, an ounce of pure silver would be worth 
63-779 pence. 

The gold coins of Great Britain contain an ounce of pure gold in 1019.45. 
pence. When one ounce of standard silver is quoted at fifty-nine pence, which 
is 63.779 pence for pure silver, the ratio of pure silver to pure gold, is as one 
to 15,98410. 

The legal ratio of silver to gold, in this country, if the coinage of the old 
American silver dollar was resumed, would be one to 15,98837, which would 
be almost exactly the market ratio, if silver was quoted at fifty-nine pence in 
London. 

And by whatever per-centage silver in London goes above or below fifty- 
nine pence, the American silver dollar will be worth in the market the same 
per-centage more or less than the American gold dollar. 

Thus, when the London quotation of silver is fifty-three and one-tenth pence, 
the American silver dollar would be worth ninety cents in American gold. If 
the London quotation is fifty-four and twenty-eight one-hundreth pence, the 
American silver dollar would ke worth ninety-two cents in American gold. 

In France and the other States of the Latin Union, a higher legal value is 
given to silver, relatively to gold, the ratio being as one to 15.50. And it is 
by this ratio that Germany redeems its silver coinage in gold. To have the 
market value of silver as high as this, it must be quoted in London at 60.87 
pence. And the per centage below this, of the London quotations, is the 
measure of the loss of the German Government in taking in its silver coins. 
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London Banking Life. By WILLIAM PurDy. New York: Lovell, Adam, Wes- 
son & Co. 


This is an interesting and useful collection of essays on trade and finance which 
was published a year or two ago, in London, and is now republished in this 
country. It is evidently written by a man who has had excellent opportunities 
for watching the movements of the last monetary panic in Great Britain, and 
whose mind has been well trained and disciplined to observe and record 
financial phenomena. The book opens with a sketch of the state of trade pre- 
vious to the English revulsion of 1874. For ten years there had been an 
extraordinary activity in production both in Great Britain and throughout the 
world ; and the progress of wealth as Mr. Gladstone said went on not by steps 
but by leaps and bounds. Suddenly, however, unforeseen dangers disclosed 
themselves, Extravagance of living impoverished the classes formerly noted for 
frugality, strikes began in the coal and iron trade, failures of large firms and 
corporations shook the financial fabric to its foundations and threatened general 
disruption and widespread distress. The various symptoms by which the great 
revulsion began and went on are analyzed and described in this little book with 
a masterly hand. After closing his sketch of the panic in England, the author 
turns his attention to foreign countries. He is less successful in this part of his 
work, because his information is less-accurate and precise. Perhaps the most 
useful part of the book is the appendix, which consists of nine brief, but elabo- 
rate, papers comprising statements of the failures in England in 1875, the Ger- 
man speculation since the war of 1871, the Turkish loans, the balance sheets 
of the failed firms during the Aberdare panic, and the stored bullion in Europe. 
These and some other topics referred to in the book are treated in the appen- 
dix at greater length and will well repay an attentive examination. The earlier 
part of this book would have been much improved if the writer had given more 
attention to the question, which has been often asked, why the confidence of 
the banks and money lenders was so suddenly and completely withdrawn, in the 
early stages of the Aberdare panic, from houses which were no more insolvent 
then than they had been for several years before. This question is one of the 
most interesting and suggestive. It would have led our author had he taken it 
up to give a much more original and useful character to his work. Still, as it 
is, the book is very comprehensive and it ought to have a wide circle of readers 
in this country. 


An Alphabet in Finance: A Simple Statement of Permanent Principles and their 
Application to Questions of the day. By GRAHAM M’ ADAM, with introduc- 
tion by R. R. Bowker. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In the University of Glasgow the custom used to prevail, and perhaps is still 
kept up for every student to write several times a week a brief essay on the 
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subject of a Professor’s lecture of the day before. The excellent little book 
before us reminds one of this old Scotch University custom. As we read its 
pages it brings before uc: the picture of an intelligent young economist feeling 
his way through the labyrinth of financial and monetary science, guided by able 
and well-informed preceptors, and noting down day by day his fresh acquisitions of 
economic knowledge. It has often been said that other things being equal, the 
best teacher of young minds is one who knows a very little more than the 
scholar, but who is a busy learner. The freshness of newly acquired knowl- 
edge gives a vivacity to the teacher and excites the appetite of the learner. 
There is no doubt some truth in this view. And perhaps one of the numerous 
charms of the book before us is that it is written by a learner and lover of 
financial knowledge for other learners who love it too. The first three or 
four chapters of the book are devoted to the ordinary topics of the origin of 
money and to those qualities of the precious metals which have from time 
immemorial caused them to be selected by all nations as the monetary 
instruments of trade. After these preliminary flourishes of his pen the author 
takes up the bi-metallic standard or as he calls it ‘‘the double standard” and 
declares himself a monometallist. He does not discuss the questions at issue 
very elaborately and he shows that he has not penetrated very deep into the 
foundations of this difficult question, He is more successful with the credit system 
and discusses the greenback problem with much ability. The soundest part of 
the book is decidedly that in which the author exposes the sophistries of inflation 
and demonstrates the importance of coin redemption on demand for every sys- 
tem of paper money that is to be kept stable in value. On the silver question 
as might be supposed he is defective in logical precision and clearness, but on 
the subject of resumption and the evils of an inconvertible currency his views 
are admirably illustrated and well expressed. Altogether this book is a timely 
production and although it consists of essays which first made their appearance 
in the columns of a suburban daily paper it has been so much elaborated as to 
be free from many of the faults which usually characterize books which are 
written by newspaper men, and are made up of a series of newspaper articles. 


Mecanique de L’Echange. PAR HENRI CERNUSCHI. Paris: A. Lacroix, Ver- 
Boeckhoven et Cie. 

M. Henri Cernuschi is so well known to our readers that we have no need 
to introduce him. The elaborate treatise before us is the one by which his 
reputation as an economist was first established. The work consists of forty 
chapters, about one half of which are given to monetary and banking ques- 
tions while the rest are devoted to general questions pertaining to exchange. 
Very little trace is here found of the theory of bi-metallism, by his vindication 
of which M. Cernuschi is now chiefly distinguished. It is no more than ten 
years since. this book appeared and although we presume the writer would 
modify it considerably if he had to re-write it, still it is one of the most sug- 
gestive and valuable works on the subject, replete as it is with novel and in- 
genious analysis and with broad and comprehensive generalizations. M. Cer- 
nuschi was inferior to Wolowski in originality as a thinker, and in personal 
weight as a man of practical experience in the professor’s chair and in states- 
manship ; but, in eloquent vivacity, and in energetic exposition of his luminous 
ideas, Cernuschi must certainly claim precedence. 


37 
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Getting on in the World; or Hints on Success in Life, By WILLIAM MATTHEWS 
LL, D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1875. 


There are several chapters in this popular work which ought to be engraven 
in the memories of our young clerks and our older employes in lawyers’, 
merchants’, and banker’s offices. Scarcely a single means ordinarily recognized 
as contributing to success in life has been omitted by our author. He tells 
us what the Roman poet has briefly expressed in the line Mens Sana in Corpore 
Sano. Professor Matthews presents to his readers in a thousand different 
ways the maxim that a healthy mind in a healthy body is the first and 
fundamental condition of a prosperous career. His second rule is equally im- 
portant. He says that a youth who would be successful must choose his profession 
well, and when it is chosen he must give his whole strength and faculty to the 
single task of excelling in it. Another point which he dwells upon is that of 
avoiding excessive labor and overwork. He says very truly that a man who is 
to accomplish much .in life must have somewhere stored up a mass of reserved 
power. Another of his chapters is on mercantile failures. In a future number 
of this magazine we hope to give our readers some extracts from this essay 
with comments and illustrations. Meanwhile we may say that this is one of the 
best and safest works to place as a birthday gift in the hands of a youth 
who is just entering trade or who is contemplating an early adoption of the 
career of a banker or Merchant. 


Ye Outside Fools! Glimpses Inside the London Stock Exchange. By ERasMuS 
PINTO, Broker. New York: Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co. 1877. 


This is a reprint of a book which belongs to an order of literature that has 
always had a singular charm for a certain large class of readers. It is extremely 
amusing and it embodies a vast amount of information about stock jobbing 
in England and elsewhere which is not generally known. The author is evi- 
dently a practised writer and he leaves no doubt on his reader’s mind that 
he knows very accurately the ways which he attempts to explore and reveal 
to those who place themselves under his guidance. 


Safety Book-keeping: Being a Complete Exposition of Book-keepers’ Frauds.—By 
H. J. METTENHEIMER, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


‘ This little book shows in detail the methods by which fraudulent entries 
are made, or proper ones omitted by dishonest book-keepers, and explains how 
these are to be discovered and prevented. It also makes other suggestions of 
value to merchants and book-keepers in the management of accounts and of 
the cash in business houses. The object of the book is to enable all concerned 
to audit their own accounts, a duty which is too often ‘neglected. The style 
is simple and condensed, and the suggestions such as ought to be heeded 
as well as understood by all business men. The author closes his preface 
with the sentence: ‘‘Admitting the worldly inhumanity of the advice to érvust 
no man, it is well-known that the most successful merchants are those who 
adopt so harsh and uncharitable a rule.” 
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THE BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER FOR 1877 will go to press early in 
January. Price Three Dollars. With Marginal Index of States $3.50. 


Quarterly Supplements giving the latest changes to date, will be issued in April, 
July and October of 1877. A place for their insertion will be provided in the 
new volume. The price of these Supplements will be fifty cents for the three, 
but to advance subscribers to the ALMANAC AND REGISTER they will be furnished 
free of charge. Prepayment by Banks or Bankers is not necessary if any 
prefer to await delivery, but an order is essential. 

Bankers who have not sent in their orders should do so at once. 


BANK TAXATION.—A meeting of the bank officers of this city was held at 
the Clearing House, on the afternoon of December 13th, to consider the 
question of obtaining relief for the banks from their present burden of taxation. 

Mr. P. C. Calhoun, president of the Fourth National Bank, presided, and 
Mr. George F. Baker, cashier of the First National Bank, acted as secretary. 

After some discussion the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved. That in the opinion of the Associated Banks of this city the earnest 
efforts of the banks throughout the entire country, in asking for relief from the 
unjust and burdensome weight of taxation imposed upon them and their share- 
holders by federal, state and city governments, should be especially directed to 
securing from Congress, 

First—The repeal of the tax on deposits. 

Second—The repeal of the tax an capital. 

Third—That in order to protect bank shares from unjust and unequal taxa- 
tion by state or local authorities, an amendment to Section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be procured, providing that bank shares shall be 
valued and assessed at no greater rate of valuation, nor in a different manner 
than other real and personal property, and they shall have the same privileges 
and exemption in respect to taxation as other personal property. 

Fourth—That a further effort be made during the coming session of our state 
Legislature to secure a uniform system of taxation of bank shares applicable to 
the entire State of New York, by which the burdens of such taxes shall be equit- 
ably distributed. 

A resolution was then passed requesting the chairman of the Tax Com- 
mittee of the Clearing House (Mr. George S. Coe,) to report the proceedings 
of this meeting to all the clearing houses in the United States, in order 
to secure the adoption of similar measures by all the banks in the country. 


THE AMERICAN MINING AND STOCK EXCHANGE.—The American Mining 
Board, adopted on November 29, a new constitution and set of by-laws. Its 
name has been changed to ‘*The American Mining and Stock Exchange,” and 
it is provided that the Exchange shall deal in all mining, railway and miscella- 
neous securities which may be approved by the Committee on Stocks under 
rules similar to those now in force on the New York Stock Exchange, except 
that the rate of commission has been fixed at one-twentieth of one per cent. 
The fifteenth article of the new constitution, establishes a life insurance plan 
for members very similar to that of the New York Stock Exchange. The num- 
ber of seats is limited to four hundred, and the price is to be $500 until there 
shall be three hundred members; after that nnmber is attained the price will 
be $1,000, There are now 245 members. After providing for the rent for 
six months in advance, the Exchange has nearly $ 30,000 invested in United 
States bonds. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK OFFICERS.—An important suit has recently been 
decided in the Chester County Court, held at West Chester, Pa., touching the 
responsibility of bank officers to the institutions by which they are employed. 
The action was brought by the Iron Bank of Phoenixville, against Daniel H. 
Reiff, its cashier, to recover damages for negligence on his part, in paying 
money to a stranger on a forged draft without proper personal identification of 
the payee. The defendant claimed that when the bank employed him it was 
promised that he should be instructed in the ways of banking, and that no such 
instruction had been given him. It was on this ground that he claimed he 
could not be held responsible for a breach of banking usage. Verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff in the sum of $2,704.46. 


New York.—Colonel Washington R. Vermilye, the senior member of the 
banking firm of Vermilye & Co., died on December 23d, at his residence, in 
Englewood, N. J., after an illness of about three weeks. Mr. Vermilye was 
born in this city in 1809. When very young he entered the office of Rufus 
Nevins in Wall Street where he remained until he went into business for 
himself, nearly forty-five years ago. Soon after he formed a partnership with 
the late George Carpenter, under the name of Carpenter & Vermilye, which 
continued until 1861, when the firm was changed to Vermilye & Co. Mr. 
Vermilye was President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, and a director in sev- 
eral other large corporations. 


Mr. David Crawford, of the firm of Clark, Dodge & Co., bankers, died at 
his residence, in this city on December 24th, at the age of forty-four years. 
He was well known in financial circles, though not a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Crawford has been a director of the New York Central and 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroads, and was one of the organi- 
zers and most active directors of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 


Mr. Paul Bunker, many years paying teller of the Bank of New York, 
died on December 6th, at his residence in Brooklyn, at the age of seventy-one. 
Mr. Bunker was an esteemed member of the Society of Friends, and was 
noted among business men for his calmness and courtesy. He entered the ser- 
vice of the bank in 1832, and was at his post until ten days before his death. 


CLOSING OF A SAVINGS BANK.—The Park Savings Bank of Brooklyn, has 
discontinued business, and is paying off all its depositors. It was organized in 
1868, and continued to transact business up to November 12, 1876, when the 
trustees concluded that, on account of the high prices of such securities as sav- 
ings banks are permitted by law to invest in, and the danger of a possible 
decline in a year or two of all securities, it would be better to close up busi- 
ness. Since then, six hundred depositors have been paid. Nearly seven hun- 
dred remain to be paid, all of whom will receive their money at any time they 
choose to present their pass-books. The amount yet to be paid is only about 
$ 40.000. 


CALIFORNIA.—The eighth and last assessment of ten per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the Bank of California has been paid in full This restores the 
capital to its original $5,000,000. The syndicate organized shortly after the 
suspension of the bank to assist in the work of rehabilitation has wound up its 
affairs and dissolved. 


San Francisco.—A ‘‘corner” in trade dollars was occasioned on December 
2d. by the demand for shipment to China and the fact that one of the local 
banks had recently deposited at the mint a large amount of silver for coinage 
into trade dollars, thereby monopolizing its working capacity and virtually 
excluding other banks. Trade dollars were quoted at par. 


CONNECTICUT.—The aggregate of Savings Bank deposits in this State on 
October Ist, was $80,759,028. The whole number of depositors at the same 
date was 203,514, being 4,516 less than last year. There was an increase 
of $18.75 in the average amount to the credit of each depositor, and the 
average income was 26-100 of one per cent. less. 
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ILLINOIS.—The National Bank of Commerce, Chicago, having retired from 
business, has consolidated its accounts with those of the Central National Bank, 
The officers of the new bank are, W. F. Endicott, President; E. Maynaid, 
Vice-President, and J. McK. Sanger, Cashier. 


INDIANA.—General W. D. Allen, a pioneer, and for many years proprietor 
of the Exchange Bank of Greencastle, died in that city on December 2oth, aged 
sixty-six. He represented the county two terms in the State Legislature, was 
Mayor of the city four years; was a public-spirited citizen and _ highly 
esteemed. 


MAINE.—The report of the Maine State Bank Examiner, shows that sixty 
banks were doing business on November 6th, with assets aggregating 
$ 27,818,734.50, a decrease, as compared with last year, of $4,264,549.58. 
The number of the depositors was 90,621, a decrease of 10,705. 


The committee to codify the State banking laws of Maine, have agreed to 
report a bill recommending a semi-annual dividend of two and a half per cent., 
and a reserve fund and State tax of a one-quarter of one per cent. each; also 
that when the reserve fund amounts to five per cent. of the assets, a special 
dividend may be declared. 


INTER-STATE CONTRACTS.—In the Court of Common Pleas at Cincinnati, a 
case was tried in November, of which the leading point was, as to the rate 
of interest on notes made in one state and payable in another. Suit was 
brought by O. J. Wilson v The Rose Clare Lead and Spar Company, William 
Van Vleck and Stearns & Foster, on eleven promissory notes of $1,000 each, 
made by the company, and guaranteed by Van Vleck and several others. The 
notes were made in Illinois, and secured by mortgage on property there, but 
were payable at Cincinnati. Van Vleck and Stearns & Foster alone answered, 
the former setting up usury, and the latter claiming that there should be only 
a pro rata judgment against them. The plaintiff demurred to the two answers. 

Judge Johnston, in deciding the case, remarked that there was much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the question of interest where the note is made in one 
State and is payable in another, the question being whether the rate of interest 
at the place where the note is made shall govern, or the place of payment. 
The Supreme Court of this State has very recently settled that question so far 
as our Courts are concerned, in the case of Kilgour v, Dempsey, 25 O. S. 
The Court there decides that where the rate of interest in the State in 
which the note is made and the State where it is made payable conflict, the 
parties may in good faith, adopt the rate of interest legal in either State. 
Hence, in the case at bar, the parties had the right to adopt the rate of 
interest legal in Illinois to govern them, and did so, fixing the rate at ten per 
cent. To that extent the contract would be considered legal here; but Van 
Vleck alleges in his answer that, in addition to the ten per cent., $1,000 was 
also reserved as usurious interest. 

Referring then to the statute of Illinois, by which the parties were willing 
to be governed, it appears that no higher rate of interest than ten per cent. 
can be reserved, and if a greater sum be reserved, then the party loaning the 
money loses the entire interest, and can recover only his principal, differing 
from our statute in this: that where a greater sum than eight per cent. 
is reserved in Ohio the party is remitted to six per cent, The demurrer, 
admitting the transaction to be as claimed by Van Vleck, must be over- 
ruled. . 


OxuI0.—On the morning of December 14th, at Somerset, Perry county, Wil- 
liam M. Ream’s bank was robbed by four masked men of over $10,000, The 
. family ( who live over the bank,)were surprised about 1 A.M., and Mr. Ream 
was conducted to the vault, which he unlocked as ordered. It is supposed ‘one 
of the robbers stole into the house in the early evening, and afterward admitted 
his associates. In consequence of the robbery, Mr. Ream made an assignment 
on December 18th. 
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WISCONSIN.—A new National Bank has been organized at La Crosse, called 
the La Crosse National Bank. It has a paid Capital of $100,000. The 
officers are: G, C. Hixon, President; Charles Michel, Vice President; and 
Samuel S Burton, Cashier. Judge Burton was the Receiver of the late First 
National Bank, whose building has been purchased by the new institution. 


Lau Claire.—The banking house of Clark, Ingram & Co changed its 
style on January Ist to “Clark & Ingram.” Mr. Eugene R. Leland late 
of the former firm, has removed to New York City, where his literary abilities 
are to be engaged in the well known publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. 


CANADA.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Jacques Cartier Bank 
held at Toronto on December 21st, it was resolved to reduce the capital stock 
to $1 000,000, to accept 5,000 shares paid up from the old directors to free 
them from their responsibility for any loss sustained by the shareholders on 
account of the failure, and to ask Parliament for power to amalgamate with any 
other bank or banks as the shareholders might deem expedient. The old board 
of directors were re-elected. 


CANADA.—Mr. Richard Bell, who for many years occupied the leading posi- 
tion as representative in New York of the Bank of Montreal, having retired 
from active business, the bank has testified its appreciation of his long services, 
by a liberal provision for his declining years. 

In the Bank of British North America, Mr. McNab, general manager, has 
resigned, and is to be succeeded by Mr. B. Grindlay, recently the local mana- 
ger at Montreal. Mr. Tuzo, who has been one of the New York agents for 
two years past, and who took the position of New York agent about two years 
ago has also resigned. His successor is Mr. Duncan A. McTavish. 


Trust FouNnps.—A question of considerable interest to stock-brokers and their 
customers, was decided in Court of Appeals, Westminster Hall, London, Novem- 
ber 16, zz ve Strachan, exparte Cook in bankruptcy. The bankrupt was a 
broker, and the question was whether his customer, who had placed trust funds 
in his hands, with notice that they were trust funds, was entitled to receive 
them out of the assets in preference to general creditors, The ruling was that 
he was so entitled if the money could be traced, Sir G. Bramwell saying that 
the principal difficulty arose out of the fact that crossed cheques were used in 
the transfer of the money to the broker. If the amount had been handed to 
him in sovereigns, there could be no question. 


BELGIuM.—On December 14th, it was announced that the President of the 
Union du Credit Bank of Brussels, M. Merique, had absconded, having used 
the funds of the bank for his private speculations, The defalcation is estimated 
at four million francs. A meeting of directors of the leading financial establish- 
ments was held the same day, and organized a syndicate to assist the Bank to 
continue operations. 

THE LAw oF NEGLIGENCE.—In the case of Bird v. Louisiana State Bank, 
which was one of error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, the holder of an indorsed promissory note sent it to defen- 
dant for collection. One of the indorsers, upon whom reliance was placed at 
the time of making the note, resided in a parish adjoining that of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Defendant’s notary protested the note for non-payment, and sent 
notices for the indorsers to the cashier of defendants’ branch bank at Baton 
Rouge. Two days after indorsing the note the indorser mentioned had died, 
and executors of his will had duly qualified before the note was due. The 
death was unknown to the notary and to the officers of the branch bank. No 
notice was ever served on the executors. Action was never brought on the 
note against the maker, he being worthless. In an action against the defen- 
dant for loss resulting from the negligence of the officers of its branch, in fail- 
ing to notify the executors of the indorser, the court held that there was such 
negligence as to make defendant liable, and that the fact that the action was 
not brought until 1870, the time not having elapsed in which defendant might 
have brought action against the maker of the note, did not render plaintiff 
guilty of such laches as would preclude a recovery.—Albany Law Fournal. 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME CouRT DECISIONS.—LIABILITY OF EXPRESS CoM- 
PANIES.—Bank of Kentucky vz. Adams Express Co., and Planters’ National 
Bank of Louisville 7. same—Error to the Circuit Court for Kentucky.—The 
restriction in the bill of lading of the express company providing that the 
company shall not be liable for any loss, damage or detention of a money 
package, occasioned by fire, does not protect the company against liability 
where the loss is the consequence of the negligence of the carriers or their 
servants or agents. Therefore the company is responsible for losses by fire 
caused by the negligence of the railroad company employed by it in the trans- 
portation of the package. The railroad company, in transporting the messen- 
ger of the express company and the express matter in his charge, is the 
agent of the express company—employed and paid by it; the service performed 
is the service of the express company, a duty incumbent upon the express com- 
pany and upon no one else. If any one is to be affected by the acts or 
omissions of persons employed to do a particular service, it must be the one 
who gave the employment. Reversed. 


DAMAGES ON FoREIGN BILLs.—lIn the case of a bill of exchange on London, 
drawn in Boston, negotiated in New York, accepted, but protested for non- 
payment, the United States District Court, Massachusetts district, in ex parte 
Heidelbach, ve Glyn, holds that the rule of damages is governed by the law 
of Massachusetts, 


RARE Coins.—Mr. J. R. Stevens, a Hartford jeweler, has on exhibition a 
collection of Chinese copper coins of rare interest and completeness, It was 
obtained by the Rev. Mr. Chewerus, who for twenty years was a Roman 
Catholic missionary in China, from a professor in the university at Pekin, who 
collected and arranged them. They cover a long period of time, from the 
earliest authenticated dates of Chinese civilization to the present century, and 
are arranged in the order of their presumed date. One of them is ascribed 
to 2354 before Christ; others to 245, 186, 178, and 139 before Christ. The 
oldest is forked, and might be taken as a rough imitation of the human figure, 
and another of the antiquities is in the shape of a razor. Those of these 
odd shapes may be regarded as charms against pestilence, or instruments to 
allay the wrath of the terrible Fung Shuey, rather than as money. Most of 
the coins, however, are the well-known round coins with the square holes in 
the center, and the inscriptions on the border, by which the Pekin profes- 
sor was able to fix the period of their issue. Some of them are nearly as 
large as a half-pound weight, but the average size varies from that of the 
quarter-dollars to that of the half-dollars, which are still occasionally to be 
seen at brokers’ shops or in numismatic collections. 


Se 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


NOvEMBER—DECEMBER, 1876. 


1875. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 
November.... 14% . 16%...Nov.24 9% . 9%..Dec. 11 7 . 
December ... 1256 . 154M «+ 25 9 ee eer 12 é 

1876. abe a, an ore 13 

0 RE ccs SO.) eu 14 
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| ae 30 Holiday. ... 16 

« 12%. + fe ee 18 

s 83x... 2 8% . en 19 

oe: per 8%. ace 20 

- 12%... 8% . dee 21 

» 1956 00s 8 . ea 22 

x : roe ay 1% : ioe 23 

November... ° 10% ase ; : eo a 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


DECEMBER, 1876. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 487.) 


Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 

.. Pine Bluff...... Merchants & Planters’ B’k. Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 

$ 58,000 F. D. Wilkins, Pr. H. H. Hunn, Cas. 
. ... Wheatland. ... Far. Bank of Wheatland. . 
$ 40,000 C. Holland, Pv. W. W. Holland, Cas. 
.. Canon City..... The Bank of Canon........ Gilman, Son & Co. 
Berthard F. Moore, Pry. William H. McClure, Cas. 
.. Evans. .......... Weld County Bank Ninth National Bank. 
D. C. Wyatt, Pr. S. A. Stevenson, Cas. 
... Lake City Bank of Lake City Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago. 
.-. Sioux Falls Sioux Falls Bank, (J. B. Young.) W. A. Stephens & Co. 
ccc CHICAPO. cccee Branch Ger.-Amer. Bank.. German-American Bank. 
Justus Kilian, Pv. Herm. Niether, 4ss’¢ Cas. 
a Lynd & Yocum John J. Cisco & Son. 
*** White Hall.... White Hall Banking Asso. 
L. E. Worcester, Pr. Isaac Powell, Cas. 

.. Washington.... Wash. County Sav. Bank. Third National Bank- 

$ 25,000 William Rowan, Py. J. H. Young, Cas. 

.. Council Grove. State Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 

O. S. Munsell, /r, T. E. Newlin, Cas. 
Holton City Bank Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 
John S. Hopkins, Pr. Ira I. Taber. Cas. 

.. Owensboro Farmers & Traders’ Bank. Ninth National Bank- 

$ 50,000 A. D. Hill, Pr. Edward B. Colgan, Cas. 

.. Baton Rouge.. David & Garig Third National Bank. 
; Exchange Bank, (Mark Ardis.) National Park Bank. 
... Imlay City..... George N. Terry & Co.... Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k, 
.. Midland City.. M. Anderson & Co Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k, 

Bank of Lu Verne Ninth National Bank. 
P. J. Kniss, Pv. O. D. Brown, Cas. 
is....... Lafayette Bank German-American Bank. 
John Paul, Jr., Pr. F. Leser, Cas. 
Gentry County Bank....... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
G. W. Lewis, Pr. M. L. Millen, Cas. 
H. De Graw Fourth National Bank. 
La Plata Savings Bank.... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Union Bank First National Bank. 
William Bradley, Pr. George Gilmore, Cas. 
.. North Bend.... C. C. Kendall Kountze Brothers, 
Bank of St. Marys.......... Third National Bank. 
+ seceess SUR GE TIMI. cicaccconses Fourth National Bank. 
Simon B, Chase, Pr. Jacob E. Long Cas. 
Fort Worth.... McCrearey & Barlow Ninth National Bank. 
G. W. Guthrie & Co George Opdyke & Co, 
La Crosse National Bank National Park Bank. 
Gideon C. Hixon, Pr. Samuel S. Burton, Cas. 
... Waupun. ....... George Jess & Co Fourth National Bank. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 






(Monthly List; continued from December No., page 489.) 


DECEMBER, 1876. 









Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 














N. Y. Crry. Grand Central Bank... Frederick W.Loew,?Pr. G. N. Williams. 
“ - Harlem Bank cecescmbpien W. T. Ryerson, Pr... A. Smith. 
i C. H. Roberts, Cas.... W. T. Ryerson. 
” re & Merch. Bank. Joseph Pool, /7........ A. Masterton. 
CAL. ... Bank of Gilroy, Gilroy....... George E, Hersey, Cas: S. Barkley.* 
war Bank of San Luis, Obispo... P. W. Murphy, /7....- C. H. Phillips. 
Me ine C. H. Phillips, Cas....- E. J. Smith. 
CoLo... Stockgrowers’ N. B., Pueblo. M. H. Fitch, Pr....... C. B. Lamborn. 
are Fred. Rohrer, oo S. T. Collins. 
‘¢ ... Bent Co. B’k, W. - Animas. John H. Maugham, Cas J. S. Hough. 

Di Cis. People’ sSav. Bk » Wshingt hn. C.D. Giimore, 28.600. rcccessassscscisee 
aan - W. L. Van Derlip, Cas. G. W. Bullock. 
Ga. ... B’kof the University, Athens. M. Stanley, P7......... Y. L. G. Harris. 

Face Tatnall Co. Bank, Reidsville James McNatt, Pr..... J. O. Easterling. 

aver i} Easterling, Cas... L. Hubbell. 
So Third National B’k, Chicago. W. S. Smith, Cas....... L. V. Parsons. * 

pare = 2 Hicks, ASS taceses W.S. Smith. 





Oe ieee Sis, Nat. Bank, Princeton, W. W. Ferris, Cas..... C. Gray. 
Iowa... Ger.Am. Sav. B., Burlington. WilliamA. Torrey, fee H. Herminghaus. 
Kan.... Farmers’ Bank, Holton...... Le a eee H. P. Bishop. 

s* ,.. Farmers’ Sav. B’k, La Cygne. J. W. Marshall, Cas... F. M. Davis. 

** ,.. National Bank of Lawrence. Albert Hadley. Cas.... W. Hadley. 

‘* ,.. Lawrence Savings Bank...... John K. Rankin, Cas.. A. Hadley. 

peer - . a Enoch Hooy, /7....... J. K. Rankin. 

Mass... Nat. Webster Bank, Boston. Charles L. Riddle, Cas. E. R. Hall. 

MIcu.. Lenawee Co. Sav.B , Adrian. S. B. Smith, Cas....... W. W. Bruce. 
‘* ,.. First Nat. Bank, Negaunee. A. J. Maas, Cas........ F. E. Snow. 

Mo. ... Bremen Sav. Bank, St. Louis. Charles E.Kitcher, Cas. — ......ssssssseeses 
*¢ ,.. Bank of Knob Noster........ T. F. Melvin, Act’g Pr. C. Field. 

N. Y... Fulton Bank, Brooklyn...... John Williams, P7..... E. A. Lambert. 
*« ,.. First National B’k, Palmyra. Pliny T. Sexton, Pr.... —— Cuyler.* 
spies - “ = R. M. Smith, Cas...... P. T. Sexton, 
“« ,.. First Nat. Bank, Westfield.. Edward A.Skinner, Pr. L. A. Skinner. 

N. C... People’sNat.B., Fayetteville. B. Fuller, Cas........... A. McLean. 

Oun10... First Nat. Bank, Batesville.. Wilber W. Elliott, Cas. A. P. Spencer. 
‘¢ ,.. Girard Sav. Bank, Girard.... Wm. B. Sampson, Pr. E. Morris. 

** ,.. Northern Nat. B’k, Toledo. John T. Newton, P7.. E. C. Bodman. 



















PENN. . Dime Sav. Bank, Lebanon.. George Gleim, P7..... A. R. Baughter. 
TENN.. N. B. of Lebanon, Lebanon. N. Green, P7......000+ J. S. McClain, 
Texas, Galveston Bank & Trust Co.. J. S. Brown, Sec........C. F. Hohorst. 





Vr. .., First Nat. Bank, St. Albans. Edward A. Suaten, Pr. H. Bellows. 


* Deceased. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 


( Monthly List, continued from December No., page 491.) 


ARK.... Smart, Hudson & Co., Pine Bluff ; merged in Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
CoLo... Otero, Sellar & Co., Granada; now at La Junta. 
DEL.... Craige, Johnson & Co., Wilmington ; now Elliott, Johnson & Co. 
Itt. ... National Bank of Commerce, Chicago ; retired. 
*« ,.. J. M. Erlenborn, (Germania B’k,) A/endofa ; now Erlenborn & Goedtner. 
« ...D. & W. A. Rankin & Co., Rankin; now Rankin & Whitham. 
*¢ ...S H. Morrell, (Merch. & Planters’ Bank,) Sudivan ; now William Elder. 
“* ... W. M. Miner, Wyoming ; succeeded by Farmers’ Bank of Wyoming. 
... J. G. Hardy, Covington ; withdrawn from business, 
.. George E. Frost, Clear Lake; now Clear Lake Bank. 
... Kridler & Mosher, Dallas Centre; now W. H. Kridler & Co. 
... D. Heaton & Co., Greenfield ; now Adair County Bank. 
.. J. R. Pumphrey, Primghar; now Primghar Exchange Bank, 
.... First National Bank, Council Grove ; suc. by State Bank of Council Grove. 
.-- John P. Johnson & Co., Highland; now John P. Johnson. 
.. Farmers’ Bank, Holton ; now Farmers’ Bank and Loan Agency. 
--- Henry Taylor & Co., Oskaloosa ; now Henry Taylor. 
... People’s Bank of Kentucky, Zoudésville ; in liquidation. 
... Morton, Green & Quigley, Zouisville; now Quigley & Green. 
.. Charles Montague, Cavo ; now Caro Exchange Bank. 
... J. & T. Green, Fackson ; now Green’s Bank. 
...» Keller & Co., Woodville ; discontinued. 
.. Lafayette Savings Bank and Carondelet Avenue Bank, S¢. Louzs ; consoli- 
dated as Lafayette Bank. 
..- Comstock & Millen, Addany ; succeeded by Gentry County Bank. 
... First National Bank, Za Grange ; in liquidation. 
.-. James H. Neal & Co., Zamar ; now James H. Neal. 
.. Maysville Exchange Bank, Maysville; now Maysville Bank. 
.. First National Bank, Zventon ; succeeded by Union Bank, same officers, 
. A. F. Graeter & Co., Bannock City ; not in banking business. 
.- Samuel R. Smith, Zventon ; succeeded by Clinton Smith, 
.- First National Bank (Vorthuméerland ; winding up. 
. Iron Bank, Phenixville ; in liquidation. 
.. Darlington & Marshall, West Chester ; now Smedley Darlington. 
Crim & Starkweather, Beloit; succeeded by Exchange Bank of Beloit. 
.-- Clark, Ingram & Co., Eau Claire; now Clark & Ingram. 
“©... L. C. Patterson & Co., New London ; suc. by Bank of New London. 
‘* ...C. W. Henning, Waupun; succeeded by George Jess & Co. 


ee 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANK. 
Authorized December 1, 1876. 


— Capital ——_. 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2344 La Crosse National Bank, Gideon C. Hixon 
La Crosse, WIS. Samuel S. Burton. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 23, 1876. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.83 @ 4.83%, in gold. 


Several important changes are taking place in our money market. There 
has been the usual outflow of greenbacks to the interior to move the crops; 
and the usual movement preparatory to the Christmas settlements. Although, 
therefore, the demand for money is not very large in legitimate business, still 
there has been considerable temporary movement, and rates are somewhat 
advancing, though they will probably recede again. Considerable irregularity 
has prevailed in consequence of the large amount of idle capital which lies 
accumulated in all the financial centers seeking investment. Another point of 
interest which has created considerable excitement in the monetary circles is 
the determination on the part of several of our banks to reduce their capital. 
The Bank of the Republic, the Metropolitan Bank, and the Fourth National 
Bank are the institutions which have at present taken actual steps for this 
purpose. Other banks are expected before long to follow their example. One 
of the reasons for this reduction of capital is a desire to escape the pressure 
of taxation. And another is that the profits of banking are now so much 
diminished, that the directors find it very difficult to earn dividends on a large 
amount of capital. Of course, under ordinary circumstances, a bank with five 
millions of capital should offer greater security to the public than a bank 
with two or three millions only. But the public do not seem to take this 
view of the advantages of a large capital at the present moment, and as the 
public are unappreciative we cannot wonder that the managers and directors 
of our banks are inclined to listen to the temptations which exorbitant taxa- 
tion and other circumstances offer to them to reduce their capital. It will, 
however, be a cause of much regret and of some future danger if this move- 
ment of diminishing our banking capital should go too far. Another move- 
ment of importance is being conducted by the Clearing-House banks against 
the burdens of taxation. A meeting was held at the New York Clearing- 
House a few days ago on the subject, when resolutions were passed to 
make efforts for the repeal of the most mischievous of the bank taxes, and 
to memorialize both Congress and the State Legislatures for this purpose. 
Similar meetings we learn are about to be held in all the other cities of 
the United States where Clearing-Houses are in operation. 
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There has been a little more monetary excitement during the month, and the 
rates are somewhat better. Loans on call are made at three and a half to 
six per cent. The banks and trust companies lend at the higher rate. 
Commercial paper of the best grades is scarce, and there is a fair demand. 
Lower grades are not in favor. The movement of currency from the City 
continues, and is likely to do so for some time to come, The disburse- 
ments of dividends at the close of the month will tend, it is supposed, to 
revive the ease and to increase the plethora of money. The reserves of the 
banks are increasing and the surplus above the legal minimum now amounts 
to nearly twelve millions, being larger than at any period since October, 14, 
when the surplus amounted to $13,535,325. Prior to that date the surplus 
had ranged above twelve millions for several months as may be seen from 


the subjoined table : 


Feb. 


ae 
“ee 
Mar. 
‘©  1Wescccece 
Macs cosas 
April 1........ 
= es 


“ec 


Weeccrece 


Zicsesece 


1Gcecceces 


It will be observed that the increase in the reserves during 
has amounted to nearly four millions, 


Loans. 


$ 263,044,000 


261,652,100 
260,806,900 
262,207,000 
266,067,400 
266, 556,700 
268,011,400 
268,480,000 
270,162,800 
270,748,400 
263,866,700 
261,254,000 
261,351,200 
261,786,200 
255,297,900 
253752,400 
252,117,200 
257,015,600 
255,808,800 
253,210,500 
251,492,700 
250,679,500 
249,370,700 
246,862,100 
248,397,400 
251,883,300 
255+653,300 
252,961,100 
251,682,100 
250,505,000 
252,756,300 
253,075,800 
253,389,400 
254,443,400 
255,823,500 
258,431,100 
260,630,500 
261,842,000 
262,428,900 
263,323,300 
262,7 34,300 
261,968,700 
259,840,800 
260,684,200 
259,652,400 
259,147,100 
257,487,700 
256,589,700 
256,681,000 
254)147,200 


Total 
Reserve. 


$63,478,200 
67,871,600 
69,141,100 
69,141,100 
72,927,000 
72,400,200 
71,012,700 
69,719,300 
69.646,800 
72,769,300 
67,977,500 
65,277,900 
62,889,600 
59,037,200 
58,237,600 
591474,100 
60,165,900 
58,986,600 
61,524,400 
64,089,100 
66,658,900 
69,255,300 
68,789,100 
69,678,400 
69,104,500 
73,072,200 
77,031,800 
772117,600 
77,879,600 
78,818,600 
80,459,300 
7957755200 
7794752799 
77885 ,50° 
79:922,800 
80,307,400 
81,627,300 
76,567,600 
73,218,400 
73:056,800 
69,016,800 
86,356,800 
64,809,200 
63,790,400 
61,730,000 
62,173,500 
62,294,900 
60,307,800 
59,297,600 
63,479,600 


Deposits. 


$ 210,820,200 
216,658,500 
217,324,200 
220,023,900 
224,509,100 
225,558,500 
224,762,200 
224,337,400 
226,426,400 
227,102,800 
220,584,900 
214,181,600 
211,561,100 
207,993,300 
205,542,500 
203,262,400 
202,529,100 
205,669,000 
207,900, 300 
207,993,500 
208,978,700 
211,196,600 
210,830,500 
208,602,000 
208,751,800 
216,055,200 
223,704,100 
224,167,500 
224,705,800 
223,829,100 
226,479,800 
226,515,100 
226,006,600 
226,542,900 
228, 593,000 
231,069,500 
234,198,100 
231,635,400 
227,582,500 
226,065,500 
221,975,900 
221,218,200 
215,303,000 
215,392,900 
212,134,500 
211,313,900 
209,932,400 
207,322,000 
204,850,800 
206,524,500 


> Surplus. 


$ 10,773,155 
13,856,970 
14,810,055 
15,505,720 
1457995725 
16,010,575 
14,822,150 
13,634,950 
13,040,200 
13,993,600 
12,831,275 
11,732,500 

9,995,325 
7,038,875 
6,851,975 
8,658,500 
99533,625 
715695350 
955495325 
12,090,725 
14,414,225 
16,456,150 
16,081,475 
17,527,900 
16,916,550 
19,056,405 
21,105,770 
21,075,725 
21,703,159 
22,861,325 
23,839,350 
23,446,425 
20,956,050 
21,249,770 
22,774,555 
22,540,025 
23,277,775 
18,658,750 
16,322,775 
16,540,425 
13,5351325 

1 1,052,250 
10,983,450 
9,912,175 
8,696,375 
9+345,025 

oe 9,811,800 
o 8,475,300 
nis 8,084,600 
ee 11,848,475 


the last week 


This increase is due chiefly to the 


disbursement of $4,023,800 of specie from the sub-treasury which has been 
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received from Europe. Another peculiarity of the Bank statement is the 
falling off in the loans in consequence of the stagnation of business. The 
deposits show very little change during the month notwithstanding the drain to 
the West to move the crops. The explanation probably is that the move- 
ments of currency are so rapid in consequence of the facilities of our rail- 
roads and telegraph, that the same mass of greenbacks is made useful after 
very little delay in widely remote districts. The specie averages show an in- 
crease which is partly produced by the causes just referred to. Subjoined are 
our usual statistics of the clearing house banks of New York : 


‘al Excess of 
1876. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


$ 257,487,700 . $20,084,500 . $42,210,400 . $15,132,700 » $ 209,932,400 » $9,811,800 
256,589,700 «+ 20,484,100 .. 39,823,700 «. 14,952,800 .. 207,322,000 .. 8,477,3c0 

seseee 256,681,000 .. 22,923,400 «+ 36,373,900 .- 15,032,100 «2 204,850,800 +. 8,084,600 
16.++e000 254,147,200 «. 26,947,200 .. 36,532,400 .. 15,121,100 «+ 206,524,500 .. 11,848,475 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as 
below : 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Nov. 25...++++00$ 132,980,900 ...+$ 1,863,600 ..-- $7,994,100 «+--+ $82,314,700 +e++ $22,199,900 
133,750;900 «+++ 1,962,200 «e+e 8,161,900 ..+, 83,601,800 .... 22,086,700 

13495415300 «+++ 2,052,600 «+++ 7,801,000 «eee 84,139)000 «+2. 22,202,600 

132,747,700 «+++ 2,663,500 «+--+ 7,296,400 eee 80,777,500 «+++ 22,347,600 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 


$ 62,032,675 «+++ $780,586 ..-- $19,206,431 +--+ $55,903,512 -+-- $10,117,215 
62,305,082 «+++ 829,170 eee 18,416,390 «+++ 55,626,693 «++ 10,071,157 


62,590,289 «.++ 919,713 +-++ 16,680,227 ---+ 53,854,703 «eee 10,136,541 
62,607,257 «++. 982,819 «++ 14,699,909 «+++ 529110,691 eee 10,133,268 


The stock market is active and feverish, Governments are in demand for 
banks and investors but there is very little activity in the foreign demand, 
Still the expectation is that in a short time the demand from abroad for 
Government securities will augment. So many circumstances are combined to 
shake the confidence of European investors in the chief securities which have 
been popular there that some new investments are certain to be demanded 
and it is the opinion of some of the best and shrewdest of our foreign 
bankers that the Government bonds of the United States are more likely 
than any other securities to supply this want of new investments. Mr, 
M’ Culloch who is now on a visit to this country has frequently expressed this 
opinion; and we believe that he extends his expectations of a foreign de- 
mand to our best railroad securities whose credit is approved and whose man- 
agement is sound. In State bonds there is very little doing in this market. 
Railroad bonds of the best trunk lines are in good demand, but there is less 
disposition than has recently appeared to invest in those of doubtful future. 
In railroad shares there has been a feverish and speculative activity but very 
little decisive movement. Coal stocks are more steady and are being taken up 
for investment by shrewd capitalists. The cessation of the railroad war is favor: 
able to the market for railroad shares. But the general movements at the 
Stock Exchange’ are heavy and slow, hesitating and feverish, We append our 
usual quotations : 
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QuorTaTIONs : Nov. 27. Dec. 1. Dec. 8. Dec. 13. Dec. 23. 
Gold cocccescccccccce. 109% .- 109 oe 1074 .- 107% .. 107% 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 115%. 11556 «- 115 ee 115% .«. 116% 
U. S.new 10-40s Coup. 114% .«. su3{ .. 112% 112% . 113 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 71%. 71% +. 72% 72%. 71% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 10258 .. 10ory .. 102% .. 106% .. 102% 
Lake Shores.ceee--+e 56%. 55%. 56% «. 58 se 58% 
Chicago & Rock Island 98% .- - 99% .«- 100 oe 99% -- 101% 
New Jersey Central... 34% 34% «- 34% .. 4 pe 37% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 695% 69% .- 71 ee 71% «- 72% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 69% 69% .- 7o%e «- 7° 71% 
North Western 35 35% + 36 oe 35%... 36% 
Pacific Mail 24%, + 24% :- 24% 24 ° 24% 

9% +. 9% + 9% -- 9% + 9% 

3@5 + 34@6 .. 3@4 + 4@4% .«. 5 @6 

+ 44@7 + 44@7 -+44@7 -« 5@8 5@8 

Bills on London...seee 4-82-4.84 «+ 4.82-4.84 .. 4.82-4.84 .. 4.82-4.84 ~- 4.83-4.85 


Treasury balances,cur. $ 43,396,014.. $42,396,739 -- $42,535,102... $42,785,616 .. $42,409,214 
Do. do. gold. $54,513,534.- $55,889,683 .. $57,052,674 -- $66,071,700 .. $65,497,230 


The money market in London shows similar features to our own. The Lon- 
don Zconomist says that there is a decided improvement in the rates for money 
and that the activity in the iron and woolen industries arising from military 
mobilization and from the preparations for war on the part of various Govern- 
ments, has given a stimulus to the activity of the money market, though 
there is still in other directions a very contracted demand for loans in ordi- 
nary business. In Europe as here mercantile and manufacturing operations 
are checked by the uncertainty as to the solution of the Eastern question. 
The large withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England are also producing 
considerable uneasiness. On the other hand the silver market is recovering 
and notwithstanding the large amounts sold by Germany and taken for 
India there is a singular firmness and upward tendency in the price. It is 
believed by many persons here that the upward turn has been too rapid 
and that a reaction is not improbable even should the price afterwards 
recover and go higher than at present. The movements of the British 
money market are chiefly interesting to us in connection with the demand 
for our securities abroad and with the shipment of gold this way. In both 
these respects the monetary condition both of England and of Continental 
Europe can scarcely be considered as otherwise than favorable. 

The National Bank circulation outstanding is reported at $ 319,894,894 of 
currency notes, and $2,097,390 of gold notes. The Treasurer holds 
$ 337,602,800 in U. S. bonds to secure National Bank circulation, and 
$ 18,967,000 to secure public deposits. These statistics compare as follows 
with previous returns : 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ae circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 
Mey 20..++ 335,197,105 e+ 344,883,850 .. 18,623,000 «+ 363,506,850 02 ecccce.. oe 
June 332,322,678 «+ 342,340,550 e+ 18,823,000 .. 361,163,550 .. 65,664,354 .. 22,874,000 
July 18... 331,839,109 ++ 340,249,850 .. 18,723,000 ..*369,772,284 .. 61,848,009 .. 3¢,588,600 
Aug. 326,562,064 .. 338,823,850 .. 18,723,000 .. eevee «+ 62,580,612 .. 25,120,000 
Sept. 16.... 324,832,877 -+ 337,318,650 .. 18,743,000 ..*369,334,604 .. 63,204,594 «+ 31,678,100 
Oct. 22.... 324,970,132 -- 337,289,800 .. 19,155,000 ..*368,494,740 «+ 71,273,106 .. 32,210,100 
Nov. 18.... 320,612,289 «+ 337,849,800 .. 19,193,000 .. 367,5359716 «+ 79,771,725 ++ 36,224,300 
Dec. 19..... 319,894,894 «+ 337,602,800 .. 18,967,000 .. 356,569,800 .. ae . 

* Outstanding greenbacks. 
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A table of the traffic through the Suez Canal, drawn up by the company, 
shows that the route is now taken by 24 regular lines of steam vessels, 
employing 234 vessels, of a total gross tonnage of 509,447 tons. Classed 
according to their nationality the share of England is 152 vessels, of 350,273 
tons; next follows France, 18 vessels, of 42,624 tons; Holland, 15, of 36,535 
tons; Austria, 18, of 29,227 tons; Italy, 10, of 15,218 tons; Russia, 8, of 
13,433 tons; Germany, 8, of 11,386 tons, and Spain, 5, of 10,751 tons. The 
English vessels and tonnage do not, however, represent the share of England 
in the traffic, which amounts to nearly four-fifths, English vessels making 
more frequent passages. The company which employs the greatest number 
of vessels on the route is the Peninsular and Oriental, with 46; the Mes- 
sageries Nationales and Austrian Lloyd’s have each 18; France, Austria, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and Russia have each only a single line of steamers 
using the canal; Holland has 3, and England 15. With regard to the itine- 
raries of the different steamers, 17 run to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; 
62 to Bombay; 60 to Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta; 5 to the Mauritius and 
Reunion, 62 to Cochin China, China, and Japan: 5 to Rangoon and Burmah, 
5 to the Philippines, and 18 to the Dutch Indies. 

In connection with the silver question the London Zconomist says: ‘‘The 
proposition is put forward in Germany for the coinage of a new trade dollar, 
(handels-piaster.) The reasons for this are forcibly given by Prof. Soetbeer, of 
Hamburg. It seems that the silver which the Government will have for 
sale in large quantities during the next two or three years is of great fine- 
ness—over 996-1000. Supposing that the silver which will have to be sold 
in the market exceeds fifteen million sterling, no better market can be found 
than the vast Eastern countries which have already absorbed so much since 
the price of the metal began to sink. It will manifestly be of advantage to 
coin this silver, if it be coined, into pieces of the same degree of fineness. 
Moreover, a high degree of fineness is what is most prized among the 
Eastern mercantile communities. A coin of high value would be appreciated, 
and probably taken in preference to those of a lower standard of purity. 
But the experiment will have to be on a large scale; the new coins would 


require to be known and generally circulated in China and connected mer- 
cantile districts. The degree of their popularity could not be ascertained by 
a small experiment. If the German Government are to do it, they must do 
it on a large scale. In any case the loss would not necessarily be large, 
and it would probably be not only the best means of encouraging an East- 
ern demand for the silver which Germany has to spare, but it would be the 
most economical method by which the form of the old demonetized coins 
could be changed into one suitable for current use. The precise value of 
the new coin would be 40 20-49 to a kilogramme of fine silver, and the 
fineness would be 995-1000. The silver handed into the German mints for 
coinage in this new form would require to be at least 995-1000 fine, The 
mint-charge would be only one-half per cent. The main difference between 
the proposed new coin and the American trade dollar would be that while 
new coin would contain the above proportion of fine silver, the trade dollar 
is only goo-1000 fine; and a further advantage to the coin lies in the fact 
that the mint-charge is only put at one-half per cent., while that of the 
trade dollar is as much as one and a quarter. The scheme has plainly the 
merits of providing for a rapid and economical supply, in order to meet the 
main demand in the most direct manner conceivable. Maria-Theresa thalers 
have lately been coined in increasing amonnts in Austria for this very purpose 
of export to the East, and principally to Egypt. 
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The exports from New York to foreign ports in the month of November, 
were as follows: 
1874. 1875. 1876. 
Domestic produce... «+e... $ 19,108,192 ee $ 222,84, 560 eee $ 23,783,896 
For free goods......... eee 106,843 cece 157,207 165,170 
Do. dutiable . 7731200 +. $08,538 697,383 
Specie and bullion.. eedecees 4,448,600 ee 2,231,635 . 950,959 


Total exports... ccccccccccesecece + $24,436,835 «- $25,487,940 ... $25,597,408 
Do. exclusive of specie 19,988,235 tees 23,250,305 tees 24,646,449 


The foreign imports at this port for the month of November, are subjoined : 
1874. 1875. 1876. 

Entered for consumption...... +. $11,132,035 eee $ 9,291,475 eves $8,289,412 

Do. for warehousing.........+-- ates 45253,053 ° 4,089,354 coos 3,617,664 


Free goods.....s+sseccesescesceeees 8,564,179 sees 7,087,532 - 51403, 182 
Specie and bullion. .......-+-++.++- os 306,405 sone 1,031,950 seee 5,886,110 


Total entered at port coe. $24,256,272 tees $22,100,311 re $ 23,196,368 
Withdrawn from warehouse.....+«.. 5,679,873 nice 6,812,727 “aaa 5»229,733 
The foreign imports at New York for eleven months from January 1, com- 


pare as below : 
1874. 1875. 1876. 


Entered for consignment + $162,126,165 cose = $ 138,275,125 eons 117,526,456 
Do. for warehousing.... 100,247,004 ° 85,342,054 sae 72,611,084 
Free goods.......ceeceeseseecs +. 100,817,010 bese 82,975,469 eee 68,330,083 
Specie and bullion......++ee0..se0.- 5,759,689 eoee 12,802,601 esse 14,965,152 


Total entered at port $ 388,949,868 sees  $319,395,249 cece $ 273,432,775 
Withdrawn from warehouse 99,430,613 Are 91,874,836 oiieide 74,862,331 

The total, exclusive of specie, for eleven months, is thus seen to be 
fourteen and a half millions above the corresponding figures of last year, 
but as much below the returns for the same time in 1874, and twenty-seven 
millions below the aggregate for the first eleven months of 1873. We annex 
a summary for the last three years, of the exports from New York to 
foreign ports for eleven months from January I: 

1874. 1875. 1876. 

Domestic produce $ 251,766,476 cece $ 224,451,482 eoee $ 238,584,391 
For free goods 1,979,171 cece 1,821,116 anus 2,626,915 


Do. dutiable 6,689,700 halo 5,965,768 asec 5,683,826 
Specie and bullion 48,724,587 ose 65,793,440 ‘hos 41,693,339 


Total exports $ 309,159,934 eoce $ 298,031,806 See $ 288,588,471 
Do. exclusive of specie... 260,435,347 ‘nace 232,238, 366 sainie 246,895,132 


It must be remembered that both in imports and exports a much larger 
volume of goods is now represented by an equal number of dollars, All 
classes of foreign goods have been very much lower in this than in the 
previous years. 


DEATH. 


At Troy, N. Y., on Friday, December, 22d, aged seventy-five years, THOMAS 
SyMmonps, President of the Manufacturers’ National Bank of Troy. 





